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Out and About: 
A“ @ The Grove, Watford. 





8 there anything to 
see near Watford ? 
writes a correspon- 
dent. “ We want 
an outing, and love 
trees, old 


Anything to see! 


likings, there are 
few places in Eng- 


thing to see” could 
not be found. The 
railway ride from 
London, to begin 
with, is a pretty one, including a fine view of 
Harrow ; passing which, though the churchyard 
is scarcely discoverable, the mind’s eye may 
see Byron lounging, and recal his reference to 
the practice when he afterwards wrote,— 

** Oft when oppress’d with sad foreboding gloom, 

I sat reclined upon our favourite tomb.” 

Pinner and Bushey, too, both give pretty land- 
scapes. At Watford, the church has two or 
three points of interest, including some monu- 
ments by Nic. Stone. The places, however, 
where trees and pictures are to be seen are 
Moor Park, the residence of Lord Ebury ; Cassio- 
bury, belonging to the Earl of Essex; and, above 
all, The Grove, the seat of the Earl of Claren- 
don ;—all within an easy drive. The house at 
Moor Park, in Pseudo-classic style, was built by 
Giacomo Leoni, a Venetian architect, who settled 
in England, and built, among other things, a 
considerable addition to the Elizabethan pile, 
Lyme Hall, in Cheshire. He died in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The chief feature 
of the house is the Hall, the whole height 
of the building, painted originally by Thornhill, 
with deceptive openings in the roof, and subjects 
from Ovid in the panels below. There are two 
or three interesting pictures, some fine models 
(in porcelain) of pagodas, and a capital sculp- | 
tured marble chimney in the drawing-room, 
whereof the frieze of sculptured white marble 
figures, with a back-ground of lapis-lazuli, is | 
exceedingly well executed. The gardens and 
grounds are charming. The statement is, that | 
they were first laid out by Lucy Waters, Mon- 
mouth’s mother, and altered by “ Capability ” | 
Brown, who may be called the first that prac- 
tised landscape gardening in this country as an 
art. “The place has capabilities,” said Brown | 
usually, when first called in to look at it, and so 
he got his name. It was in 1773 that he died. | 

For even finer foliage and some extensive 
sweeps, get on to Cassiobury. The variety here 
is great, and some of the trees are mighty. A 
new poet has described such a scene as may be 
found here, and hit off very admirably the charac- 
teristics of the component features. Above,— 
** Some ancient Pines, their limbs fantastic spread, 
And rich warm perfume in the sunshine shed ; 
Each tufted branch was edged with lighter green, 
And redly bright their rough stems glow'd between, 
The tap’ring Larch their welcoming arms held out 
To myriads of their fellows ; while, without 
Sufficient air to stir their pensile threads, 
The Silver Birch inclined their graceful heads. 


The smooth-barked Beech, trailing its branches down 
Like garlands; and the Mountain Ash, whose crown 





build- | 
ings, and pictures.” 


Of shining fruit had ripen’d in the sun, 

Though summer's hottest days had scarce begun, 
And, nearer still, the Oak threw plots of shade, 
While at their feet a fragrant couch was made 
Of graceful fern, which show’d in high relief, 

As the bright sunshine stream’d through many a leaf. 
The stately Lime at intervals was seen, 

A faultless cone of fresh and brilliant green, 
Rising majestic from the turf-spread ground, 

On which its lower branches rested round. 

The Wych-Elm, with its ev'ry limb leaf-fringed ; 
The Sycamore, already golden tinged ; 

And o’er the sloping lawn, that downward led, 
Their gorgeous masses, noble Cedars spread.” 


together. While on the roads the “ weary plough- 
man” and other labourers of the farm may be 
seen wending their way to dwellings which 
are not fit for human habitation in the undrained 
villages or in the back-slums of the neighbour- 
ing towns. 

It is inharmonious, amid all the beauty 
of the vegetation, the fields of waving corn; 
and luxuriant grass lands, to see the neg- 
lected and worn-out labourers, who, in 
days gone by, have whistled at the plough, 
bending beneath their bundle of fire - wood 
or some other burden; and to find pent up 
in the workhouses, such multitudes of worn-out 
men and women, who, from their slender earn- 
ings, have with difficulty reared a family: the 
family themselves unable to assist their parents. 
To save upon the slender means which have been 
afforded by their labour, under the circum- 


Under one of the trees, when we were 
pacing the park, reclined a shepherd, a crea- 
ture very different from the vision of the 
poets in that direction. Sad deceptious dogs are 
some of these poets! “I see you have your 
crook, shepherd,’ once said a gushing young 
lady, on Brighton Downs; “but why have you 
not your pipe ?”—“ Because I’ve got no baccy, 
marm,” was the less poetic reply. 





Of course there is. | 
In fact, with such | 


land where “ some- 


|shepherdess of the poets. 


** While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrow’d land, 
And the milk-maid singeth blithe— 
And the mower whets his scythe ; 
And ev'ry shepherd tells kis tale— 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

* o * * a 


stances, was an impossibility ; so that, when no 
longer able to work, the union is the only resort ; 
and, in old age, those who have been solemnly 
joined together, are separated by the harsh work- 
ing of the poor-law system, before their earthly 
| pilgrimage has been completed. Most exquisitely 
| beautiful are our English landscapes, and well 
worthy of the poet’s best praises; but how 
| greatly would the delight of exploring be in- 
| creased if the human workers could be made to 
So sings Milton, and sweetly fall the words in take their right position and to harmonise with 
their true measure, like pleasant music on the | it, by means of improved dwellings, better educa- 
ear, and most temptingly does the description | tion, and a remuneration for labour; instead of 
lead the thoughts of the pent-up town dweller to | being, as they are now, a blot upon the fair face 
delicious country scenes, while the landscape | of nature. 

painter is urged by the description to seize; We are forgetting however the advice of the 
his pencil and pallette, and endeavour to give | poet, who says— 

permanent form to those images which the great 


writer brings so vividly to the mind. | and as we have not the purpose with which Swift 

But painters and poets are prone to 100K) ascertg that Dryden’s “prefaces” were written,— 
only at the silver side of the cloud and the | «© Alone for filling; 
sunny aspect of the landscape; and it is feared | To raise the volume’s price a shilling,’”— 

i | ‘ , 
wae , vonage nerd a om | we may as well continue our ramble. 
descriptive poets would not feel rem ge ae The House at Cassiobury (the name takes us 
. ° a : > | . P . 

yr We a “rae . - * Hn tes oa ym | back to a very early period in the history of the 
P pugtanen, a enR, S " _— a ” 4 tight little island—to the days of the Cassii and 
present time, who labour in the rich rural| 
| 


é ‘ re struggles with the Romans), is a modern Gothic 
districts of ‘Merrie England.’ It usually | 


, . : . ; pile of the time of the early revival of the 
turns out, that the first sight of objects which Medieval styles amongst us, the beginning of 
are known only from poets’ descriptions are lthe nineteenth century, and, viewed by our 

: instance, the sctual present lights, is a tame and tasteless affair,— 
raging of the sea—even on our rough northern ‘pine underguing repair. 
Sntpherin, Ti -aeNe Th: SNe . tind trace the progress of this revival from the days 
course of reading, disappointing. In this, how- when poet Gray, Warburton, Warton, and Essex 
ever, as it is with other natural phenomena, the | wrote, and Walpole (from 1750 to 1776) built his 
reality impresses’ the mind to 9 greater extent Strawberry Hill; but now is not the moment to 

But our experience does | ilk adie te 
ee. : ilate upo 

not prove that this is the case generally with It was a charming and cheering day when we 
shepherds and shepherdesses. We well re- ically Couiehaays censiiiietnain dit ateule 
meinber meeting, years ago, with a shepherdess | justify Longfellow ra again singing,— 
in one cf the English border counties, and cer- : ss 
tainly few female forms could be readily found | 
which presented a more unlovely appearance : 
the rough guttural speech, the peculiar dialect, | 
the common-place matter-of-fact ideas, the rude, | And certainly it was happiness enough for once 
unpicturesque, and not over clean costume, to lie under the trees and watch the deer. The 
and the large, ungainly, and clumsily-shod feet, | house contains some good pictures, but these 
formed a most unpleasant contrast with the! can be seen only by arrangement. 
We have met with} At the Grove, on the contrary, if the family 
intelligent shepherds, who, like experienced sea- | be away, there would seem to be no difficulty in 
men, have studied the phases of the weather | entering,—at any rate, we found none, the oblig- 
and the peculiarities of the seasons; but, as a/ ing and well-tempered housekeeper appearing 
rule, in comparison with the advanced intel- | to take a pleasure in showing its treasures and 





Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met, 

Are at their sav’ry dinner set, 

Of herbs, and other country messes ; 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses ; 
And then, in haste, her bow’r she leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves.” 


** Digressions are inexpiably bad ;”’ 
) ; 


disappoiutments. For 


It is interesting to 


the more it is studied. 


*O gift of God! O perfect day : 
Whereon shall no man work, but play ; 
Whereon it is enough for me, 

Not to be doing, but to be!” 


|ligence of the age, shepherds, milkmaids, and| giving good testimony of a good master. And 


ploughmen are disappointing if we gauge them | treasures in both an historical and art point of 
by the poets’ descriptions. | view there are. This collection, as many of our 

From cottages backed by trees, overgrown | readers will recollect, is part of that gathered 
with roses and creeping plants, come sickly,| by the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and which 
pele-faced children, and, with them, the neat- has been made the ground for charges against 
handed Phyllis, more attenuated, careworn, and | him of bribery and corruption. The collection 
sickly-looking than the rest: in the rich fields | comprised an extraordinary assemblage of por- 
are yroups of children labourers who are let to traits of the different members of conspicuous 
ill-mannered and ignorant men, who dispose of | families on the King’s side in the Civil War, 
them in gangs at a fixed price per head;/ painted by Vandyck and others; and it was 
and, after the hours of labour are ended, herd | contended that, as people do not usually give 
the untaught boys and girls without care | away family portraits to a stranger, and, more- 
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over, that as it was not usual for collectors to 
have portraits not belonging to their family, it 
might be taken for granted that they had been 
received as bribes or extorted by threats. For- 
tunately, Evelyn, in his Diary and in letters to 
Pepys, had left an account of the plan on which 
the Chancellor had determined on forming his 
gallery,—that it was intended to be made up of 
"our ancient wits, poets, philosophers, famous 
and learned Englishmen, the most illustrious of 
our nation, especially of his lordship’s time and 
acquaintance, and of divers before it; and he 
showed how he had aided in it himself by send- 
ing lists of names of those who ought to be 
included. This, it will be seen, materially 
assisted the friends of the Chancellor’s character 
in disposing of that part of the evidence against 
him. The collection has been divided, many of 
the pictures being now in Bothwell Castle, in 
Scotland, while others are missing altogether ; 
and certainly, concerning those now left at The 
Grove, no wonder need be expressed as to want 
of connexion, a good reason for being there 
being obvious in nearly every case, quite irre- 
spective of the idea the Chancellor had in view 


of Fletcher the poet; Spelman the antiquary ; 
Waller, a capital piece of Lely; Madame de 
Sévigné; and a few more. In the library, a re- 
markably comfortable and cosy room, filled 
with— 
** Gold of the dead,— 
Which Time does still disperse, but not devour ;—” 


the present earl sits, surrounded by engravings 
of the statesmen and warriors he has known, 
mostly passed away. 

Looking back over the fields of Life, as may 
be easily done moving through such a company 
as is found at The Grove, how rapidly do the 
labourers seem to disappear : how slight was the 
tenure, how short was the term of the longest 
life-holder! The years, pall-bearers of the ages, 
tramp on remorselessly, bearing all towards the 
grave! We may not stay, however, to moralize 
or muse. One glance, when in the hall, at a 
masterly rendering in tapestry of the grand 





fish-miracle cartoon, with its small boats often 
carped at, and then out into the clear air for a| 
| walk under the great trees that in the sunlight 
throw— 


‘Tangles of light and shade below.” | 





when he made the original collection. Some 
thirteen years ago, Lady Theresa Lewis pub- 
lished three interesting volumes, entitled “ Lives 
of the Friends and Contemporaries of Lord- 


Chancellor Clarendon,” illustrative of portraits | 
It was a capital idea, and | 
was worked out with ability and pains. The | 


in this collection. 


men, and women too, whose ‘counterfeit present- | 


ments’’ are here gathered together, moved during 
an eventful period of our history; while an 
account of their doings and sketches of their 
character have been handed down to us by 
Clarendon’s own pen. “Through him we live 
again in their times; we view them, as it were, 
with the eyes of a contemporary, and acquire 
the personal interest in each portrait which per- 
sonal intimacy would give.” 

The number of Vandycks is considerable, and 
some of them are rare specimens of his rare 
art :— 

‘* His pieces so with their live objects strive, 

That both or pictures seem, or both alive. 
Nature, herself amazed, does doubting stand 
Which is her own, and which the painter's hand ; 
And does attempt the like with less success, 
When her own work in twins she would express.” 


Vandyck was in England, it may be remem- 
bered, from 1620 to 1621, and then from 1632 
till he died, in 1641. The small study of the 
equestrian picture of Charles I. now at Blen- 
heim, Queen Henrietta Maria, the 10th Earl 
of Northumberland, Philip, the 4th Earl of 


Pembroke, Lord Falkland, and the Earl and | 
Derby and Child, not to men- | 


Countess of 
tion half a dozen others all by the same 
great hand, will strike the visitor. Honthorst’s 


Queen of Bohemia, Jansen’s Lord Keeper Coven- | 


try, and Sir Peter Lely’s picture of the Chan- 
cellor when he was 52, are sure to get atten- 
tion. The last picture was painted seven years 
before Clarendon was impeached and banished. 
How many persons know that the Clarendon 
Press in Oxford was partly founded on the profits 
of the sale of copies of Lord Clarendon’s “ History 
of the Rebellion,” the copyright of which was 
presented to the University by his sons ? 

There are two or three of Lely’s best pictures 
at The Grove, very unlike some of the rubbish 
with which he is credited. Lely came to Eng- 
land and began to paint in the very year in 
which Vandyck died—1641. He himself died sud- 
denly ofapoplexy thirty-nine yearsafterthat, while 


painting the Duchess of Somerset. The pictures | 


and drawings left by him were so numerous that 
their sale by auction is said to have occupied forty 
days, and to have produced 26,0001. In the 
churchwardens’ accounts of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, the following entry appears :—“ 1680, 
Dec. 7th. Received for the ground for the corps 
of Sir Peter Lilly, and use of the pall, 61. 13s. 4d.”’* 
A monument was placed in the church, with a 
bust, by Grinling Gibbons, and an epitaph by 
Flatman ; and was destroyed by fire in September 
of 1795. Lely had left 2001. “for funerall ex- 
pences, and one hundred pounds more for a 
monument.” He devised 501., by the way, to- 
wards the rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Amongst his pictures at The Grove, though | 
not one of the best, is a portrait of Anne Hyde, 
daughter of the Chancellor, Duchess of York, 
and mother of two queens, Mary and Anne. Of 
these queens there are here well-known por- 
traits by Wissing and by Kneller. As to persons 
of another kind of eminence, there are portraits 





* Quoted in ‘A Selection from the Wills of Eminent 
Persous,’ printed for the Camden Society, in 1863, 


| We have probably said enough to indicate | 
| that there is something to be seen near Watford. 





FRAUDS OF PAINTERS. 


WHEN our profession was younger by some 
twenty years, the question was not uncommonly 
discussed whether the work in building was 
better executed on the system of general con- 
‘tracts, than by that wherein each branch was 
undertaken directly by a separate master,—that 
is to say, not only as a separate craft, but as a 
separate trade. If the “conscript fathers” of 
the profession,—alas! sadly diminished in num- 
ber,—were now polled, we apprehend there 
would be some repining at the change that has 
been consummated. The actual system, how- 
ever, has been found convenient alike by archi- 
tects and the public; and there is so much 
advantage in knowing beforehand the lump-sum 
|that a building will cost,—if not subject to 
| changes of intention on the part of the proprie- 
| tor, or to the consequences of want of foresight 
on that of the architect,—that it is not perhaps to 
be desired that the practice should revert to that 
which is become matter of history. The Go- 
vernment, at least, advised by one capable of 
forming an opinion,—we mean Mr. Hunt,— 
appear to have adopted the system supposed to 
be favourable to a reliance upon estimates. 

Why the system of general contracts should 
be so peculiarly favourable for given work, or 
where there is an architect, does not imme- 
diately appear. It is to be assumed that under 
| either system, the work is correctly specified, 
/and that the supervision is equally well per- 
| formed. However, it is not to be questioned 
| that the manner of execution of work has not 
progressed to the extent that might have been 

accordant with progress of time ; until the crafts 
themselves, or the available skill of workmen, 
are thought to be deteriorated. There is no 
| other sufficient explanation of the discrepancies 
in estimates which we are constantly publishing, | 
than that something in the manner of work is | 
|constantly eluding the greatest precision of 
| specifications, together with what is practicable | 
| in the supervision of an architect. Were mate- | 
| rials, that is the designated qualities, and labour, 
| always the same, as they are assumed; and were | 


| only capital, and tact in watching the markets, | 
| in direction, and in the use of machinery, vari- | 
able ; we apprehend that the difference between | 
the positions of those tendering for works to the | 
same specification, would fail to account for such | 
discrepancies as those found in a list of tenders 
where, with nine or ten parties tendering, the 
lowest amount will be half of the highest, and 
the others will be in regular gradation. The 
explanation must be, not chiefly that there is 
elasticity in the sum to be set against given 
materials and labour, but rather that there is 
considerable scope of selection and allotment of 
these latter. 

Now we would invite the attention of archi- 
tects and builders to the consideration of this 
state of things; which we could exemplify 
and elucidate from one particular trade, 
that of painters’ work. We would seek an 
answer to the question whether it is possible 
to import greater precision into specifications, 
which may be read and attended to, or in what 
direction there is better chance than at present 





appears of getting work done according to the 





just expectation of the person paying for it. It is 
useless to say that the difference of 50 per cent, 
represents a difference in the actual quality of 
work; the real point is whether the person 
for whom the work is to be done, understands 
that there is such difference in the conditions, and 
is content to accept, say, the inferior work. 

If the conditions be not identical, the whole 
politico-economical theory of benefit from com- 
petition is inapplicable. More, if the conditions 
are presented and ostensibly taken as equal, any 
tender calculating upon profit by work inferior 
in quality to that which may be presumed to 
have been intended, is made at the expense of 
moral rectitude on the part of its author, how- 
ever consistently with practice in trade. Not 
denying that cases occur in which those calling 
themselves architects may endeavour to cut 
down fair prices for work, we must say that the 
general disposition in the profession is to allow 
the reasonable profit; and at all events that 
those in the several trades will never stand in a 
right position till they cordially co-operate with 


|architects in devising such a system as will 
| allow tenders to be made on the same conditions, 


and duly visit with condemnation those cases in 
which the expressed or implied understanding 
is not observed. 

We have suggested that the fact of the dis- 
crepancy between tenders, might be explained 
by a want of precision in the wording of specifi- 
cations. The reports of cases at law show the 
latitude that is countenanced in trade, as to the 
interpretation of the word “ best” as applied to 
material or work. Ordinary parts of speech ex- 
pressive of quality, would not seem to suffice for 
the description of articles; and, in some trades, 
a jargon of adjective piled upon the sameadjective 
is brought into use, in a manner which both im- 
plies ignorance, and directly tends to confusion of 
one quality with another. But there is something 
more than this circumstance ; which may indeed 
be met in part, by specifying prime-cost and 
name of manufacturer. The difficulty extends 
to the whole manner of executing work; and 
where the materials and the details of manipu- 
lation are very numerous, as they really ace in 
painters’ work, there appears to be no medium 
between what is little better than entire de- 
pendence upon the contractor, and a length and 
precision of description such as we imagine no 
architect has dared to attempt. Assuming that 
particular directions are given in place of the 
usual rather general clauses, the result is almost 
necessarily length; and the direct tendency of 
this not simply is that it may be left unread, but 
seems to be that it will produce an extrava- 
gantly high estimate. Certainly, in some of the 
trades, we have known a very simple matter, 
only shown by the most complete drawings, 
priced at a very high rate, and apparently through 
the fact that the drawings, which really went to 
ease the Jabour, and demonstrate the simplicity, 
were complete. On the other hand, every archi- 
tect finds estimates sent to him on the basis of 
the bill of quantities, efter scarcely a glance 
at the drawings and specification; which latter 
may contain things that mere items in the 
quantities would fail to give a sufficient idea of. 

We believe that masters in the trades would 
find it their interest to help to terminate the 
state of things by which the conditions in a 
tender are practically not equal in the view of the 
competitors, and from which in many cases 
deception is practised. If the mode that they 
discern be by addition to, or modification in, 
the terms of specifications, they should not 
hesitate to point it out. Estimates for painters’ 
work are precisely those in which the greatest 
discrepancy is observable; whilst, also, the proper 
work is most in contrast with the portion of 
specification relating to it. The whole space 
given to the heads glazing, painting, and paper- 
hanging, in the specification for almost any house 
of ordinary dimensions, does not generally 
amount to more than ten or twenty lines. If 
the work were properly gone into, the description 
might occupy two or three hundred lines. 

It is not alone omission of things not specified 
that characterizes painters’ work: there are 
gross frauds perpetrated, as by the substi- 
tution of one thing for another specified, to 
save materials and labour, and at great loss of 
durability. Mr. Hay, many years ago, in one of 
the later editions of his “ Laws of Harmonious 
Colouring,’ particularly mentioned some of the 
practices, as one of the substitution of a coat of 
size for a coat of paint ; and we happen to have at 
hand a pamphlet by M. Leclaire, the house- 
painter, of Paris, which, though it is dated as far 


| back as the year 1842, is so much to the point, 
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still, of the present article, that we shall make | 
some use of it in what is to follow.* 

M. Leclaire’s name is well known to our} 
readers. It has been most recently mentioned | 
in referring to his judicious and truly philan- | 
thropic efforts to raise the condition of men in 
his employ ; and he shows in the pamphlet now 
before us,—as we may be said to have shown in 
our article on the Prevention of Strikes,—the | 
connexion of the subject affecting workmen, with | 
that which we have at present in hand. It is 
evident from M. Leclaire’s pages, that precisely | 
the same practices have prevailed in France as 
in England; and we fear that up tothis moment, 
the case is little altered as to either country. 

So long as masters set the bad example, they | 
must not be surprised if they have difficulty in 
procuring “a fair day’s work” from the hands 
employed by them in deceiving others. It were 
much to be desired that men, who are generally 
well aware of what is required to make good 
work, would put their acquired knowledge into 
explanatory words. Thus, the precise required 
steps might be taken by sufficient clauses of speci- 
fications, and in the supervision of work, to check 
that which we have adverted to. As we 
have said, the practices are maintained in great 
part from the latitude allowed to parties who 
tender and take contracts. Honest men would 
welcome particularity and minuteness in descrip- | 
tion of work, feeling disembarrassed of all | 
competition except that resting on the true) 
basis, namely equality in conditions. The only 
losers would be those who deserve to lose. 

One of the most frequent practices saving cost, | 
at the expense, and to the injury, of the person 
for whom the work is done, has been already 
alluded to. A first coat of size is substituted 
for one of oil or paint; whereby a considerable 
immediate gain accrues to one party to the con- 
tract, and a corresponding future loss to the other. 
The gain and loss are greatest where the mate- 
rial painted upon is plaster. Occasionally a little 
turpentine is mixed with the size, just to give 
an odour, and to make believe that something 
workmanlike is being done. When the work is 
80 closely supervised that the first coat of size 
cannot be given, the plaster may be moistened 
immediately before applying the coat of oil; 
thus the plaster having imbibed water, will not 
soak up much oil. On woodwork, a first coat of 
size is given; and it is represented to be necessary, 
as enabling the rubbing-down to be done more 
easily. But there are other modes of deception. 
The difference in the price of varnish being con- 
siderable, the least expensive kind is chosen, 
which will not bear the slightest cleansing. In 
distemper work, an excess of water, perhaps, is 
mixed with the colouring material; and when 
the result is insufficiency of tint, the contractor 
will expiain that the plaster was wet; and 
there is an end of the matter. When the colour 
peals off, in consequence of the plaster-surface 
not having been well prepared, the circumstance 
is said to be a sign of solidity, and that the size 
has been employed too strong. 

M. Leclaire, in the form of a dialogue between | 
two contractors, makes one of the parties ob- | 
serve, that even when there is a competent super- 
visor of the work, the contractor can always find 
means of protecting himself from consequences 
of having taken the work at too low a price. 
“The architect, as well as the proprietor, break- | 
fasts, dines: sometimes they have regular hours | 
for coming upon the works :” these are taken | 
notice of, and use is made of the intervals: 
besides, a multitude of individuals know 
nothing about painters’ work, either in the 
state of its progress, or after. Even by 
scraping with a penknife, with a view to 
ascertain the number of coats, nothing can be 
positively proved, unless the material scraped 
off be subjected to analysis. Spanish white 
is substituted for white of lead; but if the ana- 
lysist should ask for one of the mixing-pots, 
opportunity might have been found to cover the 
inferior material with an upper stratum of the 
white of lead, which therefore he would pro- 
bably take up for his analysis. The tricks em- 
ployed in estimating, or to make up a profit 
after a low estimate has been submitted, are 
endless. As regards gilding, should an estimate 
be asked for, a clever tradesman in France will 





* © Dialogues sur la Concurrence sans Limites dans la 
Peinture er Batiments, ainsi que dans la Deorure, Ja Ten- 
ture, et la Vitievie.” 8vo. pp. iv, & 36. Paris, 1942, 

M. Lecilaire ua: zsued in the previous year, ‘‘ Recueil 
de Notes sur les Abus introduits dans la Peinture en 
Batiments, ainsi que dans la Dorure, Ja Tenture, et 
la Vitrerie;”’ etc. (4to, Paris, 1841;) and about the same 
time,‘‘ Des Améliorations qu'il serait possible d’apporter 
dans le Sort des Ouvriers Peintres en Batiments,” 














never give any except for oil-gilding on plain sur- 


| faces, and without indication of the nature of the 


preparation. As to measurement, previous agree- 
ment upon the method of it will be avoided as 
much as possible: thus there will be latitude 
for making out the bill in the form that may be 
most to the contractor’s advantage. For paper- 
hangers’ work, there are various ways of turning 
the business to account; although a low price 
may have been set down for the paper itself. A 
border may be required; and as each roll of 
borders has four bards, it may be separated 
into two rolls; and the price of a roll of two 
bands will appear moderate. In works of repa- 


| ration where canvass is found under paper, the 


tradesman, having said that new material would 
be necessary, may simply restretch the old can- 
vass, charging it as new. 

The workman lends himself to the deception 


tion, do we find allusion to more than three 
coats. The next article directs that coating of 
size is never to be used, to receive painting 
in oil, whether for plaster or woodwork, under 
pain of consequences referred to afterwards; 
and that the contractor must conform to cer- 
tain stated articles of those which relate to the 
painting of the work that has been previously 
painted. 

Under the general head for this latter, the 
first article directs that when the tints are to be 
similar to the old, they shall be mixed somewhat 
lighter, that the contractor shall paint a surface 
as specimen, and that where there are two coats, 
the second is not to be paid for without the 
production of the architect’s written order. The 
next article directs the use of tinted putty for 
stopping, after the last coat but one, and also 
mulcts the contractor in the price of one coat if 


















practised on architect, or proprietor, sometimes | he be unable to produce a note from the archi- 
under the idea that durability of work is not | tect, or proprietor, attesting that the stopping 
“ good for trade” and for demand for his labcur. | has been done in conformity with the terms of 
But he forgets that the same act which gives} the article. Then there is an article to dis- 
the proprietor coats of size whilst paying for | tinguish the work requiring the greater amount 
oil, subtracts from him, the workman, remune-|of rubbing-down from the other work. In 
ration that he would have had for the work in | following articles it is stated that painting 
oil in excess of that which he has for the work|in two tones to the back of shutters, and 
in size; since more labour is required using the | insides of cupboards, without written order, 
former material than the latter. Moreover the / will be disallowed; and there are rules for 
workman injures others besides himself, of his} the measurement of Venetian blinds, and the 
class. The manufacture of size, for instance, | estimation of the painting of various matters 
demands a smaller amount of labour than that | of ironmongery. 
of oil. As to the cleansing of old work, the contrac- 
According to one of the parties in M. Leclaire’s | tor is to’ dirgct attention to such work, if it be 
supposed dialogue, when a detailed estimate is | in a bad state, before commencing; and if the 




















| demanded of the master, his cue is not to set | cleansing should be done in such manner as to 


down all the work that will require to be|compel repainting, he is to bear the charge 
executed. Thus he does not frighten the| thereof. Distemper-work is to be executed 
proprietor by the total cost. After the execu- | subject to the chief conditions given for the 
tion of the werk, it is measured : the estimate is | painting in oil; and when the work is finished 
exceeded greatly ; but the end will be the pay-| and dry, it is when rubbed, even rather hard, 
ment of the demand. When a schedule of prices | with a piece of black cloth, not to soil the 
is asked for, such items are put down as will not | cloth any more than would work in oil; at least, 
be wanted : the agreement will contain a clause | this, it is said, should be the case unless there 
that all unforeseen works shall be priced by | be humidity in the plaster. Five articles relate 
analogy ; but the base on which analogies may | to oil-gilding, three to water-gilding, and six 
be established, is large in painters’ work. Ifthe | to paperhanger’s work. They chiefly aim at the 
client, in conversing with the contractor, should | prevention of demand for extras. Under the 
cite the name of another master-painter, the | head of glazing, one of the articles requires that 
contractor, even without knowing the other, will | specimens of the glass, marked with the signa- 
say of him that he is the greatest thief ever seen. | ture of the contractor, shall be deposited with 
When there is no architect, and the proprietor | the architect, in order that the latter may have 
himself is inspecting the work, his attention is | recourse to the manufacturer to ascertain if the 
to be constantly directed to the beauty of what | material be really that originally approved of. 
is done; thus the idea will never occurtohim,that| The articles defining the responsibility of the 
so much eare is taken only the better to entrap | contractor, relate to the breakage of glass, 
him. Should the proprietor unfortunately discover | damage caused by the workmen of other trades, 
some piece of fraud, it may be put down to the | and to various omissions. 
foreman, who can be threatened with dismissal: | The last division, relating to damages to which 
or the latter may be actually dismissed: for a | the contractor may be exposed, is in some re- 
consideration, he will consent to anything; and | spects the most important. Its first article 
a hint is given to the new foreman not to allow | states that the architect's supervision at every 
himself to be caught. instant being impossible, the proprietor re- 
Such is a representation of the tricks of trade, | serves, notwithstanding the previous clauses, the 
asin France. It would fit the state of things at | right, after the works are finished, to scrape 
home. | parts of the painting, or gilding, in order to 
One of the conditions of improvement being | submit them to chemical analysis; when in case 
more exactness in the specification of painters’ | the white of lead should be found inferior to that 
work, and other work commonly falling to the | of certain specified manufactories, the contrac- 
share of the same mastcr-tradesman, we look | tor will be made to submit to a deduction of 
further to the pamphlet o: M. Leclaire for 25 per cent. in all work where such pigment has 


‘suggestion. The pamphlet contains a spe-| been introduced. Should the analysis disclose 


cimen “Cahier des charges,’ c: specification, | the use of size to replace oil, there will be a 
for works of painting, gilding, paperhanging, | deduction of 50 per cent. upon the whole of the 
and glazing. It has forty-four clauses, or | work where it might have been possible to use 
“articles,” treating of the manner of exe-|the size, reason alleged being the bad result 
cuting the painting on surfaces not previously | sooner or later to attend the use of any such 
painted, and on those which may have been so | matter as size, especially on plaster. Deductions 
painted, of the cleansing of painters’ work for | of 25 per cent. are provided for in the case ot 
the preservation, of painting in distemper, of defects made apparent by the examination of 
the treatment of mouldings, of gilding in oil and | other parts of the work, as in the material of 
in water, of the paperbanger’s work, of the | the gilding. 

glazier’s, and of the liability of the contractor,and| The analyses here referred to may be made 
thedamages towhichhe will besubject intheevent | without much experience in practical chemistry, 
of non-performance of hisagreement. The first | and at an expense ranging from 5s. to three times 
article sets forth that no coat of paint may be|thatsum. The methodsadopted by M. Leclaire, 
laid without written order of the architect. The | are due to M. Barruel, professor of practical 
next following articles specify the colour to be | chemistry at the Ecole de Médicine, and would 
adopted for the first coat (and sometimes that | enable the experimenter to recognise the pre- 
of the second also), according to what may be | sence of size, or paste, or to discover whether 
intended to be the finished colour; and for the | the white of lead were pure. In each case a 
remaining coats, they say that the colours are| portion of the paint must be scraped off, to be 
to be those which may be selected by the archi- | subjected to the experiment. 

tect. Another article sets forth that as to cer-| The object of the pamphlet that has been 
tain portions of the work, as the backs of shut-| noticed above, was to show that competi. 
ters, parts of back-stairs, kitchen-doors, and the | tion without limits or conditions, produces ill 
like, not executed after previously described | effects; the entire means to ensure good work 
methods, the price of a third coat of paint shall | in house-painting, as in other branches of the 
not be demanded unless after production by | building-eraft, are still left for the considera- 
the contractor, of the written authorization. We| tion of those who are competent to take up 
should mention that in no part of the specifica. | the subject. 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OF NEW 
YORK.* 

THE City of New York ought to be one of the 
most healthy cities in the world, for no other 
large city is favoured with greater natural ad- 
vantages of locality and climate, and probably 
no city has a greater influx of a vigorous and 
healthy population, from the rural districts and 
from foreign countries. But a very high death- 
rate with proportionate sickness prevails. The 
total number of deaths during 1863, according 
to the city inspector’s returns, was 25,196 out of 
a population of scarcely 900,000. This is equal 
to one death in every thirty-five of the in- 
habitants. 

Hitherto there has been no proper organiza- 
tion for sanitary purposes established in New 
York ; but the immense benefits already derived 
from sanitary improvements in this country 
have been appreciated by the more enlightened 
and energetic of the citizens; and a Citi- 
zens’ Association has been formed, on volun- 
tary principles, for the purpose of showing 
forth the need for sanitary reforms. This as- 
sociation has appointed a Council of Hygiene 
and Public Health, the executive committee of 
which, first of all, addressed a letter to twenty- 
four of the principal physicians of the city, for 
the purpose of obtaining from them the fullest 





and most reliable information relative to the 
public health. 
not only responded with the utmost cordiality 
and public spirit, but afterwards, as voluntary 
sanitary inspectors, reported minutely on the 
sanitary condition of various districts into which 
the city was divided for the purposes of this 
sanitary inspection. These reports, together 
with reports of the executive committee and the 
council to the sanitary association of the citizens, 
have now been published, and they form a portly 
volume of 360 octavo pages, a copy of which the 
council, by their secretary, Dr. Harris, have just 
sent us. 

** It should be borne in mind,” says the council, in their 
Introductory Statement, “‘ that this preliminary labour of 
the Council of Hygiene, and its corps of skilled and inde- 
fatigable sanitary inspectors, has been planned and per- 
formed voluntarily, and by gentlemen whose time and 
thoughts are burdened by their ordinary professional and 
official duties ; and that none of the means or power of 
the municipal government could be used in prosecuting 
the great work of inquiry and recording, which has, under 
peculiar disadvantages, but with marked success, been 
prosecuted by them. 

The Citizens’ Association asks the attention of the 
people of the City and the State of New York to the facts 
set forth in this Sanitary Report, and it also asks that 
the needed works of sanitary improvement be imme- 
diately begun by competent minds and competent hands, 
The skilled labours and trustworthy advice ofa voluntary 

1 of hygiene have definitely determined when and 
h works of improvement should be commenced : 
they have shown what is the nature, and what must be 






ness, mortality, and public peril from removable evils.” 


Such is the position of the sanitary question 
in New York. A new war,—a war against 
nature’s powers of evil,—has been resolved upon 
just as the fearful and destructive civil war has 
ceased; and the citizens may be assured that 
they can save, if they choose, as many lives 
during the next few years in their city as they 
have lost of their citizens by war during the 
past few years. 

The physicians, in their joint response to the 
address of the committee, while drawing atten- 
tion to the “ fearfully high death-rate” of the 
city, say :— 

_* By means of suitable sanitary regulations, and a 
faithful and competent administration of such laws, the 
rate of mortality in this city ought to be very greatly 
reduced, The experience of other great cities, and the 
teachings of sanitary science, warrant the opinion that 
the present rate of mortality may be reduced fully ru1RTy 
vek CENT. Such a reduction would save from 7,000 to 
8,000 lives in this city during the present year. But the 
saving of this vast number of precious lives is not the only, 
nor is it the greatest, benefit that would result to the 
health and welfare of the city by means of suitable 
sanitary government. 

_ It is a medical and statistical fact that for every death 
in a large community there are at least twenty-eight cases 
of sickness. This would give, in the population of our 
city, upwards of two hundred thousand cases of preventable 
and needless sickness every year! This conclusion is fully 
warranted by the statistics of our public charities, and 
by medical observation, and it is based upon broad 
inquiries and generalization respecting sickness and 
mortality in Great Britain, as stated by Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, a distinguished authority in Hygiene. a 

It isa maxim in the medical profession that it is far 
easier to prevent disease than to cure it, and it certainly 
is far more economical to do so, And when we remember 
that the great excess of mortality and of sickness in our 
city occurs among the poorer classes of the population, 








* “Report of the Council of Hygiene and Public 
Health of the Citizens’ Association of New York, upon 
the Sanitary Condition of the City.” Published, with an 
Introductory Statement, by order of the Council of the 
Citizens’ Association, Ne 


Broadway, 1865, 





The medical men thus addressed | 


and that such excessive unhealthiness and mortality is a 
most prolific source of physical and social want, demorali- 
zation, and pauperism, the subject of needed sanitary 
reforms, in this crowded metropolis, assumes such im- 
portant bearings and such a vast magnitude as to demand 
the most serious consideration of a!l persons who regard 
the welfare of their fellow-beings, or the best interests of 
the community.” 

The reports of the inspectors show that in 
certain portions of the city there exists an almost 
universal neglect of sanitary regulations; the 
streets, courts, and alleys generally filthy, the 
gutters obstructed, the house-drainage defective, 
and the sewerage faulty ; while in the subdivided 
“tenant-houses” of such localities are found 
numerous cases of typhus, small-pox, and all 
varieties of pulmonary and infantile maladies, 
which are perpetuated and rendered fatal by 
overcrowding, domestic uncleanness, and want 
of ventilation. In such localities, however great 
the advantages of natural salubrity, and however 
well fed and well-to-do the resident population, 
sickness is always very prevalent, and diseases 
are very fatal. On the other hand, there are 
portions of the city in which the streets have 
been well paved and kept clean by private enter- 
prise, or by the influence of the residents ; where 
the dwellings are kept in a cleanly and not over- 
crowded condition; where the local drainage 
and general sewerage are good, and _ local 
nuisances of every kind are abated. Here a 
very different state of health prevails. Thus, 
while in the Fifth Ward, included in the third 
Sanitary Inspection District, the death-rate is 
one in twenty-eight of the resident population ; 
in the Fifteenth Ward, which is included in the 
same district, the death-rate is only one in sixty. 
The Council of Hygiene, in their report, while 
speaking of the inevitable mortality of the total 
population of the city, point to the Fifteenth 
Ward, and say,— 

“It is entirely practicable to bring the standard of 
health throughout the city up to the present standard in 


health-standard in some wards, the Twenty-first, or 
Murray Hill district, for example, to a point considerably 
higher than that of the Fifteenth. The entire city, wit 
a death-rate of 1 in 60, which is the present rate of mor- 
tality in a central, crowded, but salubrious ward,—the 
total mortality of the city—would be at the rate of but 
16,666 to the million, instead of ranging as it now does 
from 25,500 to 35,000 deaths to the million of the inhabi- 
tants. And if, for the present, the death-rate in the city 
were brought down to the standard which, by the agency 
of sanitary works, was speedily reached in London, and 
which New York enjoyed fifty years ago, under better 
sanitary regulations than are now enforced, namely, 
about I death to every 45 of the population, it still would 
be too high a rate of mortality, though it would be a 
saving of several thousand lives annually upon the present 
mortality.” 


Of course, the contrasts just referred to are 





observed no less in the relative amounts or rates 


| of sickness than in the rates of mortality ; and, in 
|the study of causes which induce and _ perpe- 


the preventive or cure of existing causes of needless sick- | tuate the diseases 
} 


prevailing in the insalubrious 
quarters, the physicians find the full explanation 
of such wide differences in the sickness and 
death rates of particular localities. 

The reports of the sanitary inspectors show 
that particular diseases are connected with 
special conditions of insalubrity. Typhus fever 
and consumption are found in the overcrowded 
tenant-houses, and in dark noisome quarters 
excluded from sunlight and fresh air. Cholera 
infantum, dysentery, diarrhoeal diseases, and 
various typhoid maladies are found to prevail in 
badly-drained and neglected streets and alleys, 
and in cellars, or in damp and filthy domiciles 
surrounded by nuisances and poisonous effluvia. 


scrofulous, rheumatic, and eruptive diseases 
prevail, and that the average or constant 
sickness-rate in the families and houses 50 
situated is very high, the proportionate number 
of persons sick, or the total days of sickness, 


sickness in the localities where better sanitary 
care prevails. And physical and rational evi- 
dences combine with overwhelming proof to 


ditions both produce and perpetuate such 
sickness. 

Within a single “block” of streets from the 
elegant mansions of Stuyvesant Square, is a row 
of tenant-houses in which typhus has been con- 
stantly prevailing for more than a year past. 
From one of these houses, in which reside 
twenty families, the Sanitary Inspector reports 
that he has sent more than twenty patients to 
the fever hospital during the year 1864, and that 





| at least eighty cases of the fever occurred in that 

house during the year. Again, in a group of 
| crowded tenant-houses, near the corner of Mul- 
| berry and Canal streets, typhus has prevailed 


New York: Appleton & oie | 


very fatally, and almost constantly during the 
past three years; and in the first two months of 


the winter of 1865, twenty-three patients and 
five deaths from that fever were witnessed by 
the sanitary inspector in two of the smaller 
houses. In another quarter, upon a great tho. 
roughfare, the infection of typhus has for a long 
time been so virulent and fatal, that in conse. 
quence of the panic it creates among the families 
which it enters, a perpetual succession of hasty 
removals both of families and fever patients has 
been kept up during the year, and by that means 
the seventy-four domiciles of that single rookery 
have sent out an incessant and widely-distributed 
current of the typhus poison to other and distant 
sections of the city. 

In short, the sanitary investigations of these 

New York inspectors confirm, in reference to 
this city, the truth of the conclusions now fami- 
liar to the public of our own cities,— 
“‘That filth, overcrowding, bad drainage, excessive hu- 
midity, imperfect supply of air and sunlight, neglect of 
excrementitious and decaying material, and the putrid 
exhalations from sinks, sewers, gutters, and dirty streets, 
both produce and perpetuate disease ; and that whatever 
sickness occurs in such localities is more virulent and 
destructive than the same or similar maladies when 
occurring in places where such conditions do not 
prevail,” 





that ward. Good sanitary regulations will bring up the | 


In such localities it has also been observed that | 


being three, five, or even ten times the ratio of | 


show that specific and removable physical con- | 


The council reconmend,— 


| ‘First.—That asystem of faithful Medical and Sanitary 
| Inspection should be maintained throughout the city, for 
| the purpose of searching out and reporting to a central 
| authority the existence and the sources of fevers, small- 
| pox, and other pestilential diseases; and that, in the 
| absence of a competent board of health, such duties of 
j inspection, &c., should be maintained by voluntary or- 
| ganization; and, further, that such sanitary inquiry 
| should be accompanied by the needed personal advice, 
and such other influences as would tend most certainly to 
; diminish the evils thus discovered and reported. 

| Second.—That either by public authority and a com- 
| petent bureau of Hygiene, or by voluntary and private 
| enterprise, there should be instituted such a system of 
| general inquiry and advice concerning the occurrence 
| and spread of contagious and dangerous diseases, as will 
| not only enable the people of the city of New York to 
| protect themselves against dangers that now exist in their 
| midst, but also more effectually guard against small-pox 
| and fever from external sources, and at the same time 
| intelligently provide adequate measures to prevent the 
| spread of such infectious diseases from this city to other 
communities,” 


The evils and abuses of the tenant-house 
| system are seen on every hand, and the council 
| have adopted the Builder’s mode of forcing this 
|on the public eye by graphic illustrations of 
| various “ fever nests” of this description.* 

| Not only do filth, overcrowding, lack of 
| privacy and domesticity, lack of ventilation and 
lighting, and absence of supervision and of 
| sanitary regulation, still characterise the greater 
| number of them; but they are built to a greater 
|height in stories; there are more rear tenant- 
| houses erected back to back with other build- 
|ings, correspondingly situated on _ parallel 
| streets; the courts and alleys are more greedily 
;encroached upon and narrowed into unven- 


‘tilated, unlighted, damp, and well-like holes 


| between the many-storied front and rear tene- 


| ments ; and more fever-breeding wynds and 


| culs-de-sac are created as the demand for the 
| humble homes of the labouring poor increases. 
| Disease and death bear fearful sway among the 
| inhabitants of this class of dwellings. ‘‘ These 
| evils,” as the council remark, “must be re- 
| medied ; and as far as possible they should be 
| prevented by faithfully executed sanitary regu- 
lations.’ The subject of improved dwellings 
and model lodging-houses needs to be far more 
seriously considered in New York than it has 
yet been. The council recommend :— 


“First.—That capitalists, architects, and builders 

should unite in devising and executing the construction 
of improving dwellings for the industria! classes in the 
| city. 
} Second,—That effective measures be immediately un- 
| dertaken to procure the introduction of needed improve- 
| ments in the ventilation, lighting, and cleanliness of the 
tenant-houses of the city, 

Third.—That citizens should put forth the requisite 
efforts to procure the enactment and execution of suitable 
sanitary laws for the better regulation of tenant-houses, 
| and to enforce the necessary care and cleanliness of the 
| same by the owners, lessees, and occupants. 

Fourth.—That a Department of Social Statistics and 
Dwelling Improvement be maintained in connexion with 
the plan of labours pursued by the Council of Hygiene 
and the Board of Engineers and Architects of the Citizens’ 
Association of New York, for the purpose of acquirin 
and imparting needed information relating to the socia 
statistics and improvements in dwellings which sanita 
science and the public welfare require, and which will 
best conduce to the immediate development and execution 
of successful plans and examples of the dwelling improve- 
ments which are demanded for the physical and the social 
welfare of the industrial classes,” 





* By the way, it is notable that while these reports 
make frequent allusion to English writers who have only 
followed the lead of the Builder, we find only one instance 
in which anything like justice is done us in this respect. 
The Builder, like the Times, appears to be regarded, in 
New York as in London, as public property, which any 
one is entitled to make use of without much acknow- 
ledgment, ; 
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There are 173 slaughter-houses in the City, 
all of them too offensive to health and decency 
to be longer permitted in their present localities. 
These establishments are thrust into the midst of 
the most crowded districts, and a loathsome 
train of dependent nuisances is grouped in the 
same neighbourhoods. 

Towards the full attainment of the prospective 
sanitary advantages which the Association of 
Citizens and their council have in view, one 
grand agent is already prepared in ample force ;— 
that is, water. New York is blessed with a 
noble system of water supply, and which for 
years past has exerted a most direct and im- 
portant influence in protecting the inhabitants 
from the general prevalence of typhoid infections 
and diarrhoeal diseases. Indeed, the Croton- 
water, in its universal distribution and abundant 
supply everywhere throughout the city, tempt- 
ing to cleanliness of person and premises, pre- 
venting the use of water saturated with organic 
poisons from wells, and of worse poisons from | 
stills, is to be regarded as the chief agency of | 
sanitary protection which the city enjoys. Es- | 
pecially as regards preventable diseases, Croton- | 
water is to-day the only well-administered | 
agency of sanitary protection yet provided. But, | 
alone, this agency is insufficient to guard against 
the incursions of disease; and, when house 
drainage and sewer cleaning are neglected, and | 
when, in crowded courts and in obstructed 
gutters and cesspools, the filthy ooze and fever- 
breeding exhalations are kept up by means of 
waste water and putrefying organic matters, 
even the rich blessing of abundant water-supply 
becomes in particular instances a source of 
disease. Nevertheless, the value of the benefits 
outweigh the aggregate of evils from neglect, 
€ven in such instances. 











THE UNDERGROUND WORKS AT 
LAMBTON CASTLE. 


HavinG been solicited to furnish a paper rela- 
tive to the underground work recently done 
under my supervision, to prevent the further 
subsiding of Lambton Castle, I beg to make the 
following observations. They will serve to 
supplement the paper contributed by Professor 
Smirke.* 

Soon after the castle, which is the property 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Durham, was dis- | 
covered to be sustaining damage by the subsi- 
dence of its foundations, I was, in October, 
1854, requested by Mr. Henry Morton,‘ his lord- 
ship’s principal agent, to endeavour, without loss 
of time, to ascertain whether the workings in 
the main coal seam, which are at 199 ft. below 
the floor of the Castle, were the cause. On the 
24th of that month, I, with others, descended 
to this seam by means of the Old Engine pit- 
shaft, near to the river Wear, and east of the 
park ; and, after freeing the workings from the 
accumulated slyth, a work requiring some little 
time, found no evidence that the cause of the 
shrinking of the building existed in the workings 
of this seam; for, although the roof in some 
places had fallen to the extent of 10 ft. or more, 
the pillars of coal, and also the strata imme- 
diately above, remained perfectly firm and 
unshaken: this seam itself being 6 ft. in thick- 
ness, and in places 10 ft. of the roof having 
fallen, the height of several of the pillars, wholly 
or in part, were of course found to be 16 ft., 
which gave them the appearance of not being 
of such strength as to withstand any general 
movement of the under or overlying strata 
without becoming crushed and causing a corre- 
sponding subsidence of the surface. 

Mr. Morton, with his usual prudence, caution, 
and forethought, consulted two of the oldest and 
most eminent mining engineers of the district ; 
and, acting upon their suggestions, the workings 
under and around the castle, to the extent, in 
this seam, of an area of upwards of 4} acres, | 
hereinafter alluded to, were carefully and com- | 
pactly stowed or filled up with the fallen débris 
brought from the adjacent workings. This stow- | 
ing was completed on the 14th of February, 1857. | 

Whilst the above work was being prosecuted, 
communication, by means of a staple, was made | 
with the seam below, in the workings of which 
similar results to those already mentioned, ex- 
cepting only that fewer stones had fallen from 
the roof, were discovered. These workings were 
also stowed in a similar manner to those of the 
seam above named, being begun on the 10th of 





* See p. 499, ante. 








December, 1855, and finished on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1856. 

Failing to discover in either of these seams 
the cause of the damage to the castle, it was 
sought for in the seams above and below them : 
the upper seams previously, however, were not 
known to have been worked. I may now state 
that below the castle floor,— 


Ft. In. In 


Ft, In. 
Ata depth of 30 0 isacoalseam of 2 0 in thickness, 
” 60 3 ” 2 0 ” 
” 100 4 ” 24 ” 
” 136 0 ” 4] ” 
2 199 0 ee 6 0 pa 
ee 259 0 se 4 0 ee 
~ mee ps 40 a 


all of which seams have been worked in the 


Before leaving the subject with reference to 
the brickwork, I would observe that, in certain 
places in the second, third, and fourth seams, it 
was required to be carried to a considerable 
height to reach firm material, such as was con- 
sidered of sufficient solidity, and in several in- 
stances, in the latter seam, the height exceeded 
30 ft. 

The quantity of stowing in the workings of 
the seams next below those last mentioned, 
may be stated as being,— 

Cubie Yds. 
In the fifth or main coal, over an area of about 

4} acres, or 185.000 square feet, including 

152 pillars of sound coal, assuming 12 ft. as 

the average thickness ..................cocsesseececoss 40,000 
In the sizth or Maudlin seam, over an area of 





whole mine, or, in other words, worked so as 
pillars only are left, which pillars in some of the 
seams stand over and exceed the whole area| 


second, third, and fourth of these seams, which 
are called the second, three-quarter, and five- 
quarter (the first, that at 30 ft., being called the 
top seam), are those in which the pillars of coal 
have been left of insufficient strength to support 
the weight of the superincumbent strata and 
castle, and were therefore, from their weakness, 
the cause of the damage. 

Finding the pillars of coal much crushed in 
these seams, more particularly those in the’ 
second and third, in order to secure the founda- 
tions at all satisfactorily, it was found necessary 
not to stow the workings as those of the fifth or 
main coal, and the sixth or Maudlin seam ; but 
instead, to remove all the crushed coal and other 
disturbed material, and to fill the space with 
solid brickwork, which, in the second seam, was 
begun in February, 1856, and left off in October, 
1858; the third, or three-quarter seam, was 
begun in January, 1857, and left off in December, 
1858; and in the fourth, or five-quarter seam, 
the solid brickwork, in like manner, was begun 
in November, 1858, and left off in August, 1860. 

The main coal and Mandlin seam workings, 
below these, as already stated, being stowed or 
packed with fallen débris, there remains to be 
mentioned as having been worked under the| 
castle, or as having reference to it in anywise, 
only one more seam, which, as mentioned above, 
is the seventh, or Hutton seam, and the workings 
in it, under and about the castle, for the most 
part are not what are generally called wide, }.ut 
narrow, workings, the widest being about three 


yards, and consequently they present but little 


if any risk of damage to the surface, or castle, 
so long as the working of coal is not permitted 
to approach within a proper distance of, and 
such as will not diminish the lateral support 
necessary to prevent undue pressure upon, the 
pillars of coal left immediately under and around 
the castle. This observation, with respect tothe 
lateral support, in my opinion, applies equally | 
to the main coal, Maudlin, and other seams, not- | 
withstanding that the workings in them may be | 
built or stowed: such precautions being self- | 
evident will, no doubt, at all times have the} 
proper attention of his lordship’s agents. 
When the brickwork in the workings of the | 
three seams as already stated, viz., the second, 
three-quarter, and five-quarter seams, arrived at | 
that state of completion to warrant the prudent | 
removal of the masons engaged at the work, and | 
consequently of their being prudently employed 
at the restoration of the castle, the underground | 
work was discontinued, and the restoration was | 
commenced,—the underground work being in-| 
tended to be afterwards resumed and completed, | 
which at this time (June, 1865) is about being} 
proceeded with, with a view to its being finished ; 
and now, after a lapse of nearly five years, it is | 
far from unpleasant to me to be enabled to re- 
cord that I understand not the least appearance | 
of shrinking has presented itself in any portion | 


about 3 acres, or 130,000 square feet, including 
104 pillars of sound coal, and assuming 5} ft. 
as the average thickness.................ccccecreesees 13,000 


| occupied by the castle, excepting the top seam, | Making the total number in these two seams... ~~ 53,000 
| that at 30 ft. depth, which being only drifted | 
jinto a few feet, is standing unworked; the | 


The seventh, being the lowest or Hutton Seam, 
as already observed, is not built up or stowed, 
but is considered to be left in a condition strong 
enough, so far as relates to it, to render any 
apprehension as to damage on the surface un- 
necessary, so long as proper precaution is taken 
to keep the working of coal sufficiently distant 
from the castle, and which, as already remarked, 
will doubtless from time to time have the atten- 
tion of his lordship’s agents. 

Not only in the removal of the fallen débris, 
and in the substitution for it by stowing and 
masonwork, but from the accumulation of 
noxious gases in the whole of the workings, 
some of which workings, those of the upper 
seams, are believed to have been made about 
200 years age, considerable danger, as may 
readily be imagined, had to be encountered ; and 
I, as having had the entire direction of the work, 
have much comfort and satisfaction in the fact 
that in an undertaking of such magnitude no 
accident of a nature at all serious, nor such, 
indeed, as to cause any of the workpeople to be 
absent from their work, occurred, excepting only 
in a single instance, where one man, from a 
slight bruise, was prevented coming for a few 

ays. 

I think it due to the memory of the late Mr. 
John Cawthorne, who was for many years 
master-mason at the Lambton Collieries, to 
state that the manner in which he executed 
the underground masonwork was to me highly 
satisfactory ; and with respect to the dangers and 
critical work connected with the removal of the 
much fallen strata, and the freeing of the 
workings from inflammable and other gases, 
credit is, I consider, due to Anthony Winship, for 
the steady and attentive way in which he carried 
out the directions he, from time to time, had 
given him. R. HECKELs. 





CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT, signing “ F.8. A.,” writes :— 
“Tt is well known that the Gothic central 
lantern is the counterpart of the Byzantine dome, 
as the detached bell-tower is of the Lombardic 
campanile : both of these fine features occur at 
Chichester. During the destruction of the bell 
towers, in many instances the lantern was con- 
verted into a belfry story, and shut out from 
view by a vault, to the destruction of the 
original effect. A long continuous vault or 
ceiling, unrelieved by the occurrence of the 
lantern, is always a sensible} diminution of 
grandeur in a building. It is said to be the 
intention of the Executive Committee to restore 
the vault in the newly-rebuilt lantern at Chi- 
chester, simply from a somewhat superstitious 
desire to make a fac-simile in this respect of the 
tower which fell. It is a scheme to be depre- 
cated, and, if possible, prevented. The walls, it 
is true, are now wholly unornamented, but they 
offer a grand opportunity for the exhibition of 


of the building. In conclusion, 1 may state that [the finest mural enrichment and of frescoes on 


there have been built,— 








Bricks. 

Ket TIO CO CII oa cesssenaceusssentncs casccpnese ; 6,900 
In the second seam, over an area of 45,000 
square feet, surrouncing 100 small sound 

pieces of pillar coal ,....... ‘seiiedamaibiagalinns even 1,856,890 
In the third or three-quarter seam, over an 
area of about 105,000 square feet, surround- 
ing about 120 pillars and portions of pillars 

Cl ROGIIE GOUD. . bags cacssitinnitetvemmmeernebitenoceuien 5,042,980 
In the fourth or fifth quarter seam, over an 
area of about 95,000 square feet, surround- 
ing about 140 pillars and portions of pillars 

pO RR rane a 2,875,520 

IE screens dsmsteskseackndvans 9,782,290 


Which with 6,000 used in the main coal seam, 
and say 211,710 yet required for second, 
third, and fourth seams together, make the 


|a noble scale, which would form a fitting base 
\to the windows if filled with stained glass ; 
whilst a coved vault of different stones above 
| would form a domelike termination to the inte- 
‘rior. We all admire, to the highest degree of 
delight, the superb octagon of Ely and the open 
lantern of other cathedrals, showering down & 
flood of radiance upon the crossing. Is it 
possible, then, that with this rare opportunity for 
creating a matchless effect, the eminent architect 
engaged at Chichester will not embrace it ? The 
alternative is a regulation vault inside, and a 
system of detestable louvre-boards, with their 
rigid lines choking up the windows, without any 





QTORS DUMB, PY .....c.cecccesscoserscessesses peat 10,000,000 } object to serve. I do hope, sir, that you will 
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now exercise your influence whilst there is time, 
to withstand a resolution which will, if carried 
out, be a source of endless regret hereafter.” 

The suggestion appears to us well to deserve 
the serious consideration of those who are en- 
gaged in the rebuilding. Visiting the five-aisled 
cathedral recently, we were glad to find the 
work advancing. The tower is up, and the spire 
commenced. The work appears to be, generally, 
soundly done. Iron bars, we may note, tie the 
four arches of the tower together at the spring- 
ing. The carved ornaments in the upper part 
of the tower, by the way, would be the better 
for a little extra force, scarcely showing at the 
height at which they are placed. 

What has become of the portraits and other 
painted decorations of the south transept? It 
is to be hoped they were not destroyed in the 
fall of the tower. The curious sculptured groups 
in relief affixed to the south wall of the aisle at 
the east end of the building should not be over- 
leoked by the visitor. They would seem to 
belong to the eleventh century, though the 
verger (an obliging one he is) kas been per- 
suaded to make them two or three hundred 
years older. 

The tower, once Cissa’s camp (Cissa’s Ceaster), 
will always afford a pleasant day to the tourist. 
The fifteenth-century bell-tower, the only one 
in England attached to a cathedral, the market 
cross (going rapidly to ruin, apparently), and 
St. Mary’s Hospital, are the most important 
features. 


there is a duty resting with the corporation of 
this great city, to set an example in providing 
dwellings for the use of those who have been 
ejected from their homes, in consequence of 
the needful changes of this time of transi- 
tion; but ifthe provision of dwellings on the 
plan which we have hinted hold out a fair pro- 
mise of paying, shops and all together included, 
a return of 5 per cent., any amount of money 
which might be needed for a purpose of this 
kind could be obtained, in consequence of the 
new order in council which has been made, in 
connexion with sums which the Government has 
at. its disposal for the purpose of assisting 
schemes of this description. The opportunity to 
which we have referred may, if allowed to pass 
by, not be again readily met with. Farringdon 
Market, the street facing the Fleet Prison, the 
property in Smithfield, are well worth the most 
careful consideration of those whose duty it is to 
attend to the provision of houses which are so 
much needed. 

It may be said that by the erection of houses, 
and dividing them in flats, the amount of rental 
which will be required to make them pay will 
confine them to the best paid classes of me- 
chanics,—to clerks and others engaged in various 
ways of business ;—but the fact is, that by pro- 
viding house-room for any particular class, we 
make way for those who are, to a certain extent, 
below them. 








At Bosham Church, a few miles off, where 
Cannte’s danghter was buried, where Chris- 


tianity was first taught on the Sussex coast, and | 


whence Harold started when he visited Nor- 
mandy, some works are going on and have made 
evident the very early date of much of the 
building. In that division of the Bayeux tapes- 
try which is inscribed, “ Harold and his Knights 
riding towards Bosham,” the church is indicated, 
though not properly represented. 





A SUGGESTION FOR HOMES OF THE 
INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 

In all directions we hear complaints, especially 
in Clerkenwell parish, of the demolition of the 
houses of the industrious and poorer classes, 
and that so little has been done for the purpose 
of relieving the evil which is complained of, 
notwithstanding opportunities which, if allowed 
to pass by, will not be again readily found. For 
several years an immense area, from which a 
great multitude of people have been removed, has 
been left lying waste. The line of street which 
has been marked out, with the arches formed, 
and the roadway made, and reaches from Far- 
ringdon-street to the bottom of Coppice-row, has 
been left without use, except the part which is 
occupied by the railway and station: the rental 
lost in this way would amount to a considerable 
sum. Although the houses and shops are not 
yet formed, the wayfarer will notice the great 
increase of the traffic which comes this way, 
and soon the basement of these premises will, 
in the shape of shops for various kinds of busi- 
ness, turn ina goodly sum; and it is well worthy 
of consideration, if the under part of the build- 
ings be devoted to the purposes of trade, whether 
the superstructure should not be let in flats, like 
parts of Edinburgh, for the use of families. 
For a large number of persons who have families 
and whose employment causes them to be en- 
gaged in the City, this site is most convenient : 
its close position to the Underground Railway, 
which will ere long be a means of transit to the 
chief points of the metropolis and the suburbs, 
will in other ways be of advantage in rendering 
this a useful place of residence. Let us there- 
fore hope that the opportunity which is here 
afforded may not be allowed to slip away: at 
any rate, let us have an estimate of what the shops 
here would be likely to bring; and of the rental 


NEW BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


placed, having a cavity 47 in. by 30 in. for 
medals and other objects, besides a plate of tin 
bearing an inscription. 

This inauguration stone was laid on the last 
day of October, 1760, and was securely fixed with 
fourteen iron cramps, dove-tailed, and leaded, 
and, subsequently, two additional blocks were 
fixed to prevent the possibility of its being dis- 
turbed, the total cost being 1851. 

In the following year the pile-driving at the 
south middle pier had so far advanced as to 
permit a caisson to be floated and set, and 
masonry founded within. 

The first stone at the south-east angle of this 
pier was laid on the 23rd of June, 1761, by Sir 
Robert Ladbroke, chairman of the Bridge Com- 
mittee, under which was placed a slab of Devon- 
shire marble, with an inscription, and immediately 
above, another slab of similar marble, with in- 
scription, was laid by desire of Sir Francis 
Gosling. 

The whole of these inscriptions, besides medals, 
&c., were discovered in this pier in 1834, when 
the repairs were carried out, renewing the cut- 
waters with granite, in lieu of Portland; and on 
the 14th of January, 1835, they were again relaid, 
on the occasion of an official ceremony by the 
Bridge Committee, at which I was present. 








THE PROPOSED EXHIBITION OF 
NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 





On Thursday, at the moment of our going to 
| press, the foundation stone of the new Bridge 
at Blackfriars was laid by the Lord Mayor with 
considerable ceremony. Thestone bears a Latin 
inscription, of which the following is the, not 
very precise, official translation :— 


The former Bridge over the River Thames 
having fallen into decay, 
The Court of Common Council 
of the City of London 
ordered the Construction of a New Bridge 
on the same site; 
of which the Right Honourable Warren Stormes Hale, 
Lord Mayor, 
laid the first stone, on the Twentieth Day of July, 
in the year of our Lord, One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Sixty-five, 
We trust under better auspices: 
for the former Bridge was built 
during a period of general war ; 
the construction of the present has been undertaken 
in a time of profound peace, 
in the Twenty-ninth year of the reign 
of QUEEN VICTORIA, 
at a moment when the former restrictions of commerce 
have been removed, 
and, by the adoption of Free Trade, 
those separate interests which divided nations 
have been happily bridged over. 
May the Almighty, 
of His infinite goodness, 
grant to the omen a happy completion, 
JOSEPH CUBITT, Engineer. 
The original says, Josephus Cubitt Construzit, 
which, to future ages, should the bridge last, 
will not convey the same idea as the English 
version given: in fact, it is not the right expres- 
sion.* 
We must in justice add, though we now give 
no constructive particulars, that Mr. Henry 





recognise more than one name, 





Mr. R. W. Mylne writes as tothe old bridge :— 
In February, 1760, the decision was finally 
made by the City authorities, approving, out of 
fifty designs, the one sent in by my grandfather, 
Mr. Robert Mylne ; and, four months later, the 


No works whatever were carried out on the 
north bank of the river until May, 1764, when 
the excavations for the north abutment were 
commenced ; but those on the south bank were 
begun much earlier. 





of sets of apartments arranged in flats after the 

Scotch fashion,—the houses being raised say to | 
the height of five stories above the shops. We | 
have no doubt but that apartments of the kind | 
indicated would, in this situation, let as readily | 


as those in Stratton-street and some of the other 
so-called model lodging-houses. The cost of 
building houses of this kind could be readily | 
estimated, and the ground-rent and working ex- | 
penses exactly known: we could then see the| 
chance which there would be of making an up- | 
dertaking of this kind pay a fair amount of | 
interest. There are at the present time heavy 
calls on the London corporation, in consequence | 
of the Holborn viaduct and other works ; but | 


| 


The laying of an inauguration stone on the 
City side of the river by Sir Thomas Chitty, in 
1760, before the expiration of his mayoralty, 
was considered so desirable that, although no 
permanent works had been commenced, it was 
decided to have a great public ceremony, and 
for that object a special excavation was made in 
front of the old wharf wall adjoining the mouth 
of the River Fleet, to the west of the ancient 
causeway, or public ferry landing-place, at the 
foot of Water-lane. 

Four large Portland blocks were fixed on a 
platform, over which a stone 6 ft. by 8 ft. was 





* A view of the proposed Bridge, and some descriptive 
particulars, will be found in our Vol. XX, (1862), p. 732, 


Carr is joint engineer with Mr. Cubitt; but the | 
committee to whom the work is entrusted re- | 
fuse, in accordance with an existing rule, to| 


first pile was driven for the south middle pier. | 


A MEETING has been held in South Kensington 
Museum for the purpose of organising the pro- 
| jected National Portrait Exhibition. Amongst 

those present were Earl Granville, the Earl of 
| Derby, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquis of 
| Lansdowne, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Houghton, Lord Taunton, and Viscount Sydney. 
On the motion of Earl Granville, Lord Presi- 
| dent, the chair was taken by the Earl of Derby, 
|who said that it was not intended that the 
present meeting should come to any resolution, 
but that it should act as a committee of advice, 
}and give information as to any details which it 
|might be thought advisable to take into con- 
|sideration. The object in view was to forma 
| collection of portraits—beginning probably about 
| the middle of the fifteenth century and coming 
|down to a very recent period,—which should 
exhibit in chronological series the great contem- 
| porary characters of the successive eras—the 
| statesmen, warriors, men of letters, and artists 
| of each age—whose portraits could be collected 
| together from private sources. It would also be 
| useful and interesting as illustrating and afford- 
| ing an opportunity of tracing the progress and 
| condition of British art at various periods. There 
| were in private houses a vast number of such 
portraits now utterly unknown, but which would 
be brought to light by the exhibition, and afford 
valuable materials for history. It was proposed 
that the exhibition should take place in one of 
the arcades—that which had served for the 
| refreshment rooms—of the Exhibition of 1862. 
There they would bave space for about 800 por- 
|traits. It was proposed that the exhibition 
should be opened in April, 1866, continuing 
open for several months, and it would depend 
upon the number of contributions whether 
| there should be a second or even a third exhi- 
| tion in the following years. He had received a 
| letter from General Grey, intimating that her 
| Majesty entirely approved of the project, and 
that it should receive her warmest support. 
| Earl Granville, Mr. Scharf, Mr. Redgrave, 
| Mr. Cole, the Earl of Clarendon, the Marquis of 
| Lansdowne, the Duke of Buccleuch, and other 
gentlemen, addressed the meeting, and all 
appeared to be of opinion that a very numerous 
and valuable collection would be obtained for 
exhibition. 











COST OF CHORLTON HOSPITAL. 


Witu reference to the cost of this hospital, of 
which we recently gave illustrations, we learn 
that the general contract for the five pavilions, 
with the corridor, very little exceeds 15,0001, 
or, in round numbers, 3,0001. a pavilion, with 
portion of corridor. This does not include 
fittings or administration, but the cost presents 
a great contrast to that of the large foreign 
hospitals, or to our own military hospitals, at 
Netley and Woolwich. The architect observes,— 
“T need not say that all attempt at architectural 
effect has been carefully avoided, but the work 
is substantial and good, and the main sanitary 





objects will be attained.” 
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M. MICHEL CHEVALIER AND ENGLISH 
ART. 


Sir,—If it be difficult sometimes to come to a 
correct judgment on a subject by reason of its 
distance, it is equally hard at times to do so by 
reason of our closeness to it. We are unable to 
see the definite outline of an object very far off, 
and equally unable to take in the same outline 
from the fact of standing so near to it that we 
can see but a part of it, thus missing as much 





in Paris, we in London, and he can see without 
prejudice what is, perhaps, here viewed with 
patriotic partiality. Looking at tangible results 
to be daily seen everywhere, I deny the truth of 
all this Frenchman has told his countrymen 
and us. 

I know the interest you have always taken in 
these common though little heeded art matters, 
but I can only ask you for space to notice in 
detail one or two actual specimens of art-manu- 
facture now to be seen, without cost, in the 





opinions of an illustrious man first appeared, 
there is a long and detailed account of 
“ National Conservatoire of Music and Elocu- 
tion,” with a list of regulations, course of 
studies, salaries and duties of officers, ete., 
the whole complicated apparatus being for the 
simple purpose of teaching people to sing, or 
play on some instrument. The French are 
beginning to find out “how not to do it.” 
The whole work of the institution as a school 
seems to rest with the inferior and assistant 


of the truth of things by nearness and intimate | great London Exhibition of this year—the shop | professors; and on looking at the scale of 


knowledge as by remoteness and ignorance. 
The truth of this will be evident to any one | 
who has ever tried to estimate the value of the | 


common and every-day art about him, by watch-‘ worthy Shakspeare, to define it in words. | ment. 


ing the growth of new buildings close to him,— | 
by noticing the perpetual change of fashion, and | 
the ever-changing art of the time, as seen, and to 

be seen only, in the contents of the shop windows. | 
We are so near them that they seem all un- 

changeable. What a vast help, therefore, it is, 

and must be, when some one of sufficient capacity 

and knowledge looks at all these things forus from 

a distance, and who then tells us in plain and 

pointed language how these same things, that 

seem so and so to us that are near, appear to 

him at a favourable distance and entirely unpre- | 
judiced. We must, therefore, as I think, all feel 

much obliged to M. Michel Chevalier, the great | 
French economist, for looking, in a kindly way, 

at English art as it was and is, and comparing 

it with his own French art. I do not know what 

others may have thought of his remarks in the 

French Chambers, and which have now gone the 

round of the newspapers; but J think, with all 

possible respect, that they are as erroneous and 

void of foundation as anything ever yet uttered 

on art matters ; and it is to dispute their correct- 

ness—no one having, as far as I have seen, yet 

done so—that I plead for space for a few lines on 

so very important a matter. I must ask again for 

a little attention to facts, and of those with short 

memories for form and pattern, to go once or 

twice up and down any one of our principal shop 

streets and look into the “ windows” for evi- 

dence. Bond-street is always enough for me. 

M. Chevalier tells us that it is now three 
whole years since he was in London; but that 
then (1862), both himself and his colleagues 
were struck at the progress made by us English 
“in the art of design in connexion with indus- 
try,’ and it inspired them with “ admiration 
and fear,”’—admiration at our English capabili- 
ties, and fear lest his own countrymen might be 
outdone. Let me observe here, in passing, so 
as to avoid mistakes, that he is speaking of the 
evidences of art-strength as seen in the 1862 
Exhibition ; but that it is necessary to bear per- 
petually in mind that there was nothing more 
in the building—nor, indeed, is there ever in any 
of our exhibitions—than is to be seen every day | 
out of them, they having been nothing more 
than pickings from the principal shop windows. | 
The “ exhibition” is, therefore, still open to those 
who will fairly look atit. What was it, then, that 
so struck the accomplished mind of this French- 
man ?—the progress in art-manufacture made 
during the eleven years from 1851, the year of 
the first Exhibition, to 1862, the year of the | 
second Exhibition. I must beg simply and | 
shortly to ask him—where? What evidence is | 
there of such advance, and where may speci- | 
mens be seen showing in themselves, in any 
kind of material, visible and tangible signs even 
of it? What was it that M. Chevalier was spe- | 
cially or generally looking at? Was it the 
Building ! outside or inside, or the decoration of 
it ? Was it in stone, or wood, or metal, furniture 
or “ fabrics,” printed cottons or carpets, or paper- | 
hangings or architectural drawings? What, | 
must ask, was it ? and more, where are all the! 
specimens now? Ifthis wonderful progress was so | 
clear then, it must now be still clearer. If these 
wonders had an existence, they must be still in | 
being, and visible somewhere or other. They | 
are visible, and all may yet see them, viz., in 
the shop windows—those true and unmistakable 
“thermometers” of the arts of nations. I ask | 
therefore again, what proof is there at this 
moment, in the contents of these shop windows, 
of advance in the arts of design and execution | 
made from ’51 to this hour? Can M. Chevalier 
point to one single specimen? I say he cannot; 
aud even more, that no such little group of art- 
objects could be got together as a series of | 
mental] art-results and impressions of the mind | 
of an artist in material as was to be seen in that 
little court of Gothic work of Pugin’s. We may 
therefore ask yet again, what style of art is it 
that has been or is progressing ? M. Chevalier is 


| windows. 


I refer to the most costly. 
Mr. Ruskin has asked somewhere,—** What is 
vulgarity ?” and hes attempted, with the help of | 


Material may help both him and us, and cer- 
tainly my present argument. 
sincerity, says Mr. Ruskin. I ask, is it vulgarity, 
or insincerity, or the progress of the art of 


design, or manufacture, which can induce a fine | 


” 


lady to dress herself up in a white “ fabric, 
covered all over with huge black, dead black, 
round spots, or balls, the size of pennypieces, 
34 inches apart! Is this French or English ? 
because M. Chevalier says, that before 1851, all 
woven fabric patterns were designed by French 
artists, but that since then this special work has 
been done by the pupils of our Art Department. 
Again, is it design, or what is it, which can see 
progress or art in ornamenting an article of 
dress, with the representation of a “hand at 
whist,” some eight or ten playing-cards ranged 
in a semicircle in rows? Is it “ insincerity” 
which covers a blue fabric all over with gilt | 
rings, some 4 in. across? Who will claim the 
merit of dotting a surface with small feathers, 
as picked from a fowl, with dice in twos and 
threes, with exploding bombshells, postage- 
stamps, an English invention at least; rifles, 
percussion-caps, stripes half the width of the 


Vulgarity is in- | 


salaries it will be seen that these working teachers 
are paid, or to be paid, some five-and-twenty per 
cent. less than the “servants” of the establish- 
The amount of knowledge required of 
these professors, low as they are, is something 
appalling ; but however accomplished or able, it 
will be but to find out that to be able to play on, 
and to teach to others to play on, even the most 
difficult instrument is of less “value” than the 
being trusted with the duty of dusting it. Has 
M. Chevalier looked at this institution as @ 
political economist ? I mention it for the sole 
reason of asking whether or no there is not 
something radically wrong in the present idea 
of art action and teaching. If it be all right, 
how can such things be? or how can such able 
men as M. Chevalier or M. Merimée be brought 
to talk as they have done ? 
C. Bruce ALLEN. 





NOTES ON FUNERAL OBSERVANCES AND 
MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD. 


Fro the most remote periods, so far as history 
goes back, to pay honour and respect to the 
remains of eminent personages, or those of 
departed friends, is shown to have been an 
inherent feeling of human nature; and in con- 


stuff itself, and hosts of others, which it would | nexion with the remains of the most celebrated 


take pages to catalogue ? 


Are all these things of the ancient people, the tombs and other 


French or English, “designs or accidents ?’ Are receptacles of the dead are, for the most part, 
they the results of knowledge or ignorance? remarkable for the permanent nature of their 
Surely it is for M. Chevalier, and such as he, to construction, and for the artistic skill and extent 
find in these performances either “art” or of their ornamentation. 


“progress.” They are things to be ashamed of, 


The discoveries which have been made in 


whether French or English, and are to be recent years show with what great care the 
accounted for, in part it is to be feared, by the Egyptians, many ages ago, preserved the bodies 
fact of so enlightened and advanced a man as of their dead; and in their anxiety to show their 


M. Chevalier allowing himself to talk of things 
of which he either knows nothing, or perhaps 
did not take the trouble to Icok at a second 
time. But all this is, as I have said,new to 
the political economists, and they with him have 
yet to look with a serious interest at what they 
have hitherto regarded as childish toy-work. 
The brightest page of their book has yet to be 
written. 

I had thought to have left off here, merely 
contenting myself with calling attention to the 
inaccuracies of the French writer, in considera- 
tion of his eminent position and the effect his 
words are likely to have if unquestioned ; but he 
has said much more. Before 51, says he, every- 
thing in “ good taste” was French: we English, 
“though having some celebrated artists, have not 
been very remarkable for taste.” Ajter’51 came 
the Schools of the Art Department, or the 
Schools of Design, and to them exclusively, he 
informs us, is to be attributed his so-called and 
thought improvement in our art manufactures. 
I have indicated a few of the “ improvements,” 
and might have gone on and cited the like im- 
provements in other art trades as little to be 
proud of as “fabrics” ; but whether all these 
things are improvements or no, I must, from | 
personal knowledge, deny that the Art Depart- 
ment is to be held responsible for them, either 
by way of credit or blame. It has had nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. All these | 
fabrics may be covered with noble “ patterns,” | 
but they are not of the Department; or they 
may be foolish abortions, but they are not of | 
the Department, as he has been led to suppose. | 
The action of that institution has been, as far as 
art,or even art manufacture, is concerned, simply | 
nil. Movement, but not progress, has been, for 
reasons which might be given, the motto of the 


Department; for the very self-same system of | embalmed and chested or coffine 
work and model drawings in use now thirty | 
years back—all one vast mass of error and | 
| falsity—is in use at this very hour. Stagnation 


the Department may be accused of, but not the 
“dulness” before the ’51 Exhibition, nor the 
“ progress” after it. M. Chevalier should first 
look at facts. 

One more remark you must kindly allow me. 
Iu a number of the same journal, that of the 





Society of Arts, in which this valuable series of 


regard to their race, they also embalmed and 
preserved with care animals of various kinds 
which were held in favour during lifetime by their 
departed relatives. 

In the sacred writings there are various 
accounts of anxiety shown in the selection of 
final resting-places by the ancient men whose 
lives are therein recorded ; for instance, we have 
particulars of the purchase of the cave of Mach- 
pelah and the ground in which it was situated, 
by Abraham, for the burial of Sarah his wife. 
As time passed on this became a more and more 
honoured spot, by the burial in it of the patri- 
arch and others of his race. As a last request, 
Jacob desired, in a most impressive manner, to 
be taken from Egypt to the Jand of Canaan, in 
which this cave was. On the death of his father, 
Joseph, in compliance with this request, caused 
his servants, the physicians, to embalm the 
body of Jacob, “and forty days were fulfilled 
for him ; for so are fulfilled the duys of those who 
wereembalmed: and the Egyptians mourned for 
him three score and ten days.” (Gen. 1. 3.) 
After this observance, Joseph begged of Pharaoh 
that he might be allowed to go to the land of 
Canaan to bury his father, as he had sworn to 
him to do. Pharaoh gave permission, and Joseph 
went up to bury his father, and with him went 
up all the servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his 
house, and all the elders of the land of Egypt. 

“ And all the house of Joseph, and his brethren, 
and his father’s house: only their little ones, and 
their flocks and their herds, they left in the land 
of Goshen. And there went up with him both 
chariots and horsemen: and it was a very great 
company.’ (Gen. 1. 8, 9.) 

Joseph, on his death, caused his brethren to 
swear that his body should be buried with his 
father’s, in the cave of Machpelah; but he was 
d in the land of 
Egypt. 

Without especially referring to books which 
illustrate the various conditions, so far as the 
ornamentation of tombs and sepulchres are con- 
cerned, an observant wanderer in the antiqua- 
rian galleries of the British Museum will find 
much that is instructive and interesting In view- 
ing the gatherings which have been made from 
so many places of former fame. Passing over 
multitudes of objects, he will notice some of rara 
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value, which have been deposited in tombs and 
other depositories of the dead. Of varied date 
are these relics, but notwithstanding, in all there 
is shown the same desire to snatch from oblivion 
the name and repute of those who have been 
closely allied to the entombers by the ties of 
love, relationship, or other bonds. Amongst 
these is the devotion which is shown by various 
peoples to great warriors, or national benefac- 
tors,—in various centuries, in different parts of 
the world,—in a period ranging from three to 
four thousand years back to the present day. 
From the days of those Pharaohs, to preserve 
whose memory huge pyramids were reared, 
to those of the present era, when guodly monu- 
ments of different kinds have been completed, or 
are in progress, to show our love and admiration 
for the late lamented Prince Albert, cultivated 
nations have been moved by the same spirit to 
preserve, as many vainly hope for ever, the 
memory of those who have done worthy things 
in their generations, and who have been so much 
admired by, and so familiar to, their contem- 
poraries. But vain are the attempts of man to 
achieve immortality, or to contend against the 
ravages of time. The Pyramids still stand in 
Egypt, but if they were built to record the 
worth or the renown of famous rulers we know 
but little or nothing of them, their peculiarities 
or exploits. 





In our walk through the ancient remains in | 
the British Museum, we note that, considering | 
the enormous time which has elapsed, the | 
Egyptians have been very successful in preserv- 


ing the remains of their dead: in the mummy | 


used. In the Highlands, and in other portions|a medallion with the portrait of an emperor, 
of Scotland and Ireland, the quantity of meat | and six large jars with ashes were found. All 
and drink consumed was extraordinary and dis-| these objects are of the time of immediate 
gusting. Even still we find in the local news- | descendants of Charlemagne. 
papers accounts of the lingering of this bad| Awustria.—The church of the German order of 
custom. During the lifetime of the present | Knights Templar, at Vienna, has been restored, 
generation there have been but few state funerals. | and a new altar-screen, sculptured by Peter 
Many of the particulars in connexion with that | Kahlunger, inserted.——Six architects have com- 
of the late Duke of Wellington will not be readily | peted for the new Houses of Representatives,— 
forgotten by those who had the opportunity of | Professor Schmidt (Gothic); Hansen, two de- 
noticing them. In connexion with Royalty, we | signs (Classic and Italian Renaissance) ; Ferstl, 
are not likely to have any more lying-in-state, | Zettel, and Uebl (French Renaissance); and 
burying by torchlight, or other ceremonials | Essenwein (late Romanesque). We have not 
which were once common. yet heard whose design has been chosen.—— 
The funerals of our people of talent and repute, } Eleven huge blocks of Carrara marble have 
nevertheless, have lost none of their impres- | arrived for the figures on the new opera-house, 
siveness, as has lately been shown by the great | on the Karnther Ring. The largest of these is 
gathering of friends, in their ordinary costume, | 9 ft. by 6 ft. by 6 ft., and is destined for a group 
who crowded round the graves of Jerrold, | of “ Danubius and Vindobona,” the latter being 
Thackeray, John Leech, and others who have | the tutelary deityof Vienna. This block weighs 
departed from amongst us. There have, how- | 500 cwt. The opera-house itself is now nearly up 
ever, been two remarkable funerals, in which, to | to the height of the cornice, but will scarcely be 
a certain extent, the ceremonials of the past have | roofed in this winter. 
been revived. One of these was the funeral of| Bavaria.—A new polytechnic school is being 
Cardinal Wiseman; the other that of the Duke | erected at Munich, for which the Government 
of Northumberland. But, in the metropolis, and | has demanded avote of 1,000,000 florins (84,0001.). 
in the large towns, the mutes in their sable robes, | The chief front is 480 ft. long, and faces the 
the silk and crape-covered staves which denote | Pinacothek. It is two-storied above the ground- 
their office, the feathers carried before the hearse, | floor, and is flanked by two receding wings 
those which nodded on the horses’ heads and on 125 ft. long each, which again return at the 
the carriage which conveyed the remains of the , back for a length of 105 ft. It is in the usual 
dead, the costume of the mourners, &c., &c.,; Bavarian style, but in keeping with the sur- 
have fallen greatly into disuse. Few will regret | rounding buildings. A mausoleum is in course 
this. But there are certain funeral observances of erection, for the remains of the late King 
common in some rural districts which would be | Maximilian, at the church of the Theatines 








forms, the skin and the bones have been wonder- | sorely missed by those who like picturesque | (Theate was the see of Bishop Caraffa, one of 


fully kept from decay; and in their colossal and | 
other statues there have, no doubt, been pre- | 
served the truthful representation of mighty | 
men who, in the time of the greatness of the | ribbons on the tombs and, in the churches, over | Riedel, architect. 


ceremonials, and evidence of kindly feeling | the founders of the order). The designs were 
amongst those of low degree. Amongst these is prepared during the king’s lifetime, and are now 
the practice of hanging garlands of flowers and | being executed under the supervision of Mr. 
King Ludwig, who, since 





land of the Pharaohs, were chief movers in the | the seats which have been generally occupied by his abdication, nearly twenty years ago, has 


management of the State; and so perfect is the | 
preservation of their sculptures, that the very 


polish of their surfaces, although so many thov- | 
sand years have passed away, has been scarcely | 


dimmed or in any way injured. 


Greeks, Romans, &c., were strewn in profusion 
hand and other rings, personal ornaments of 


and delightful to all persons of taste. The 
Roman tombs were, in many instances, of chaste 
and simple design; and the inscriptions show a 


those who have died. These garlands, often | made the erection of monuments to men of 
withered and far too great in their number, are | worth or fame his especial and very praise- 
glanced at with the eye of affection, and do not | worthy hobby, has discovered two more men of 
seem out of place amongst the richly-carved | Bavaria, who are as yet unrepresented in this 
tombs, the knightly banners, the monumental manner; these are F. yon Giirtner and Leo von 


Closely in connexion with the dead Assyrians, | brasses, and other objects connected with the | Klenze, both architects. The sculptors Brugger 


| 
many kinds, richly-wrought armour, and choice | 
articles of domestic use. Although the Romans | 
burnt their dead to ashes, the choice vases in| names, and times of birth and death, of the placed over her tomb at Darmstadt.——The two 
which this valued dust was placed still remain | 
as things of beauty, useful to the art-student | 


memory of those of rank. and Professor Widnmann are commissioned to 

In the churchyards we would regret the disuse | produce sketches by September next. Widn- 
of those plain wooden monuments, on which are | mann has just completed a very beautiful recum- 
painted some pious texts, together with the! bent figure of the Grand Duchess Matilda, to be 





departed. towers at the Cathedral of Ratisbon are now 
being completed. Judging from the sums 
received by the committee for this purpose, the 
completion may be looked to in 1870. The 
cathedral church of Passau is now completely 








NEWS FROM GERMANY. 





kindly feeling, a love of home, and a respect | Prussia.—In Berlin the erection of a new) Testored, after a work of eight years. The 


for family ties. The busts and statues of the 
soldiers, statesmen, orators, and others of note 
amongst this people, are so evidently faithful 
and life-like, and so well preserved, that they 


will for a long time remain as valued memo- | 


rials. 


In Great Britain, since the first dawn of| 
modern civilization, the methods of burial have | 
been varied, and in the British Museum we find | 
many relics which have been gleaned from rude | 


earthen tombs of ancient British date; others 


from cairns and barrows, and relics from places | 


of sepulture where the introduction of Christi- 


anity caused a marked difference to be made in | 
the funeral ceremonials. A large volume would 


not afford sufficient space to contain all that 
might be usefully said on this subject. As time 


passed on, the funerals of royal personages, | 


ecclesiastics, and persons of high rank became 
stately pageants ; and the tombs placed over the 
graves, until awhile after the Reformation, in- 
creased in the style and extent of their elaborate 
execution, and the expensive nature of their 
design. The tomb of Henry VII. may be taken 
as an example. 

In the pages of English history we have long 
and careful accounts of those funeral feasts, 
which often crippled for long the means of noble 
families ; and of the example of the great having 
been followed by those of lower position. The 
funeral of a relative often brought a family to 
rain. In the Print-room and in the King’s 
Library, at the British Museum, there will be 


National Museum has been determined on, and | expenses were entirely defrayed by the inha- 
will probably be begun this autumn. The site bitants, who liberally responded to the call of 
is fixed in the rear of what has hitherto been | the bishop, Heinrich von Hofstiatter. The church, 


known as the “New” Museum, fronting the | originally of the eleventh century Romanesque 
Royal Palace; and the costs are estimated at | Style, had been terribly disfigured internally 
| one million thalers, or about 150,0007. It is to With rococo plastering, but all this has now 
be finished in six years. Von Kaulbach, the | been removed. 

well-known animal and fresco painter, will have 
finished the frescoes in the great staircase of the 
present “New” Museum this autumn, after a ITALY. 


labour of twenty years. The great staircase| : 
t 5 e " ‘ HE fi ] ; 
will then be free of all scaffolding for the first | pean peak ye a — - Soraes oa 
time, and some kind of ceremony is expected 0n | pajace. at Rome, but we have no particulars, as 
f . . 9 > ’ 
einai vongat aa presen np - yet, further than that aspace about 70 ft. square 
as op ubseription for a hanc- was laid open in taking down some outhouses 
| Some tomb to be erected over the grave of the! whon enormous blocks, like those of the Tabu. 
| architect Von Stiiler, who died in the spring.|ja-ium. were found proving the former existence 
saat pa as rd = ps0 at Ma cot of a very large public building on this spot. 
i as now been so far decided that the two Similar remains were also found lately at Tor- 
ouses are to be separate. A site for the Lower riglia, near Genoa. At Ostia, the two Viscontis 
House has been obtained where the Royal Porce- ore pursuing Shole saneaiiiais with success 
. “g i . - 
om es now are. These will be removed | phreg well-preserved frescoes were discovered, 
“1 Seg sadhana, and plans for the new chambers | ang carefully copied by them. One of these is 
are now being prepared.- A new and hand- particularly interesting; representing a ship, with 
some Exchange, in Gothic style, is in course of ferures on board: over the heads of each are 
erection at Breslau. The capital is furnished by S - . : iv 
~ scrolls, with the names of their respective offices. 
7% pots and the plans are by a M. Liidecke, | The frescoes are transferred to canvas by a pecu- 
pe — architect.——In Cologne the works at | jig, process, which is said to be very successful 
1¢ Dom are steadily progressing. The Rhenish | j, reproducing works of this kind 
and Cologne-Minden Railway Companies have ” ad : 
forwarded 10,000 thalers towards the North 
Tower fund. A new church, St. Mauritius, 





























has been lately consecrated. The style is Ger-| THe Mrmortan Cuurcu at CoNnsTANTINOPLE. 


found representations of some state funerals ;| man Gothic, somewhat resembling the church of 
amongst them those of Queen Elizabeth and | Notre Dame, at Treves. The dimensions are,— 
General Monk. Anything more unsightly than /length of nave, 164 ft.; transepts, 110 ft. ; 
the costume used on those occasions it would | height of vaulted nave, 70 ft.; of side aisles, 
not be easy to imagine. Very gradually, except | 35 ft. The funds for the tower have still to be 
on very special and more and more rare occa- | collected,—tout comme chez nous. It will be 
sions in England, the rough feasting, the exces- | 230 ft. high. At Falkenburg, near Aix-la- 
sive drinking, the lying-in-state, and other marks | Chapelle, an interesting tesselated pavement 
of what was considered to be a proper respect | has been discovered, at a depth of 4 ft. under 
for the departed, were in a great measure dis- | the soil: 3 ft. deeper, three handsome vases, 





The ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the 
church to be erected at Constantinople, in 
memory of the British troops who died there 
during the Crimean war, was performed on the 
4th instant by the Rev. W. H. Ewald, in pre- 
sence of a numerous attendance of British, 
foreign, and native spectators. The works are 
being vigorously pushed on, and will, it is 
hoped, be completed early in the coming year. 
Mr. Street is the architect. 
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FRANCE. 


Tue Treaty of Commerce entered into by 
France with Prussia and the Zollverein, the 
free and Hanse towns of Lubeck, Bremen, and 
Hamburg, the United Kingdoms of Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, came into vigour on 
the 1st inst. ; but it was inaugurated by a dread- 
ful event, the destruction by fire of the little 
manufacturing town of Larochette, in Belgium. 

Upwards of a hundred houses—and, conse- | 
quently, a hundred factories—for every house in 
the village was a factory of more or less im- 
portance—are now in ruins. Raw material, mer- 
chandise of all sorts, looms, machinery, and tools, 
were all destroyed. Forsome months past com- 





wards, the salles St. Augustin, St. Marthe, and 
St. Jean have also been renewed, and the gas- 
stoves for warming replaced by others upon a 
less objectionable calorific principle. Apropos 
of gas, we may mention that there is preserved 
in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers in Paris, 
a model of the apparatus for lighting with coal- 
gas, said to have been constructed by the 
engineer Lebon for the St. Louis Hospital. 
Lebon’s patent is dated September 28, 1799; 
and a certificate of addition more particularly 
relating to the general lighting by gas bears 
the date of August 25, 1801. 

The Assistance Publique is not connected with 
the corporation of Paris. It is a great institu- 





mercial exchanges of goods had been suspended 
between France and the Zollverein, both countries | 
waiting for the favourably amended tariffs of | 
Ist July; consequently all the warehouses near | 
the frontiers were completely filled with goods. | 
Larochette, which supplied with woollen stuffs 
the neighbouring provinces of France, Belgium, | 
and Prussia, was thus stored with merchandise, 
and the fire, having abundant aliment, spread 
with great rapidity through the village in one 
veneral conflagration. 

An order has just been given to an engineering 
firm in the Department of the Haut Rhin for 
twenty-four locomotive engines, and from two 
to three hundred carriages for the German rail- 
ways. 








PARIS. 


A portion of the double bridge by which the | 
Auteuil Viaduct of the circular railway traverses 
the Seine, at the Pointe du Jour, was opened for | 
the traflic of vehicles on the Ist inst. The 
structure is to consist of two series of arches, 
one over the other, the upper one carrying the 
railway, and the lower one serving for general 
circulation. The latter is composed of five semi- 
elliptical arches, of 99 ft. lin. span each, and two 
iand arches, one at each end, of 65 ft. 7} in. span. 
Above this stands the viaduct, the level of raiis 
being 67 ft. 3in. over the water: it commences 
at the Auteuil station, and terminates on the 
left bank of the river, about akilométre from the 
bridge, and throughout its whole length there is 
a double arcade for foot passengers. At the base 
of the viaduct, on the lower bridge, a roadway 
on each side, 28 ft. wide, bordered by a footpath, 
6 ft. 6. in wide, has been constructed for vehicles, 
the bridge being 116 ft. 10 in. wide between 
parapets, and 36 ft. 5 in. high over the water. 
One of these passuges is the portion opened a 
few days ago: it places Auteuil in direct com- 
munication with the Route de Sévres and the 
military road of the fortifications. 

The Moniteur states, that the Imperial Com- 
mission, after having examined most carefully 
the numerous projects which have been sub- 
mitted to it for the Paris Exhibition, has, 
according to the report presented in the name of 
its Committee of Plans and Constructions, by 
M. Dumas, definitely adopted the preliminary 
project prepared by the conimissary-general, as 
auswering completely to the different require- 
ments of the Universal Exposition of 1867. The 
execution, of this plan has been confided to 
M. Krantz, engineer in chief of bridges and 
roadways. 

For some time past the Hopital Saint Louis 
has been under repair, by the care of the Assist- 
ance Publique, or general committee of the | 
Paris hospitals. This building was founded in 
the year 1607, during the plague which then 
raged in Paris, and placed, outside the town- 
limits of that period, between the Portes du’ 
Temple and Saint Martin. It was erected, not 
as is often supposed, from the designs of Claude | 
ChAtillon, but according to the plans of Claude | 
Villefaux. A document preserved in the beau- | 
reau of the Hétel Diem gives the text of the 
deliberation, dated the 27th of November, 1607 ; 
‘The Company to deliver a mandate to Claude 
Villefaux, juré du roi és-euvres de massonnerie a 
Faris, for the sum of 255 livres 3 sols, as the 
reimbursement of what he has paid to those who 
have assisted him in making the design and 
model in elevation of the hospital.’ 

The establishment was put under the patronage 
of Saint Louis, because that king died of the 
plague. 

A complete bathing service has been for many 
years added to this hospital, with all the im- 
provements and requirements of modern hydro- 
therapy. Lately the chapel has been restored, 


| joint revenue for the two parties. 


tion which has its own administrators ; a chief 
director named by the Emperor; and as direc- 


| tors, MM. Troplong, Dupin, Le Pelletier d’Aul- 


nay, and Davilier, president of the Tribunal of 
Commerce of Paris. This public body had for- 
merly held in different quarters of Paris vast 
lands, which had become its property by legacies 
or pious donations, and for many years had 
permitted the town of Paris to establish thereon 
its markets, which had thus become a source of 
Finding, 
however, this state of co-partnership inconve- 


| nient and the accounts difficult to regulate, the 


Assistance Publique, about twenty years ago, 


PROPOSED NEW INFIRMARY, SWANSEA. 


A NEw infirmary for Swansea has long been 
under discussion, the present building, which 
was erected some forty years ago, near the sea- 
shore, having been found quite inadcquate to the 
wants of a large and rapidly increasing com- 
munity. The Infirmary Committee have re- 
cently purchased a site of about 2} acres on the 
outskirts of the town, and in the best quarter, 
and about 36 ft. above the level of the sea. The 
site commands a south-west aspect, and receives 
the soft prevailing winds direct from the Bristol 
Channel. 

The new building provides for 100 in-patients, 
of whom sixty-eight are men, and for a large 
number of out-patients. In connexion with this 
latter department, will be a bath establishment, 
the object of the Institution (which is supported 
by voluntary contributions) “being to afford 
warm and cold sea-water bathing, and medical 
and surgical relief to the sick poor from every 
part of the kingdom.” 

The building may be considered as divided 
into four distinct parts, viz.—the out-patients’ 
department, the men’s wards, the women’s 
wards, and the administrative offices, commu- 
nication being effected by a corridor on the 





ground-floor, and by an open terrace over, afford- 


sold all these lands to the town for the sum of |i access to the wards on the upper floor direct 


493,2211., payable in 1874. 


| Hotel Dieu and the plan of construction having 
| been decided upon by the above committee, they 
| set about building it at once, and the town has 


agreed to pay the debt of 493,2211. now, instead 
of in 1874. 

The estimate and accounts of treaty between 
the two bodies ‘are as follow :—Expropriation, 
materials, &c., 856,0001.; the Assistance Pub- 
lique contributing from its own resources the 
debt due by the town of Paris, 493,2211.; the 
value of the lands ceded to the town in the 
neighbourhood of Notre Dame, &c., 192,0001.; 
the proceeds of the sale of the houses and lands 
of St. Pereine and ancient hospices des Ménages 
and Incurables, &c., 100,CCOl.; total, 785,2211. 
The town of Paris consents to pay 70,7791., the 
sum by which the expense of construction, 
installation, &c., of the hospital, exceeds the 
amount furnjshed by the Committee of Assist- 
ance, as above stated, independently of the other 
expenses of street and highway works, exclu- 
sively at the municipal charge. 

In the ancient Hétel-Dieu there were 826 
beds, and the area was 11,000 square métres 


(13°3 square métres per bed) ; whereas the new | 


building will contain 716 beds, standing on 
22,060 square métres (30°7 square métres per 
bed), and thus disposed :—-18 wards, containing 
from 26 to 30 beds; 19 ditto, of 6 to 10 beds; 


3 ditto, from 6 to 12 beds; and 44 rooms, with | 


1 or 2 beds; total, 84 separate apartments, 
averaging from 8 to 9 beds, contaiming a greater 
cubic quantity of air than has hitherto been 
possessed by any similar establishment. These 
716 beds will cost 856,00C/., er at the rate of 
1,1951. per bed. 

The following is a statement of the compara- 
tive mortality in the Paris hospitals :—Lari- 
boisitre (Embarcadére du Nord), 1 in 801 
patients; Hétel-Dieu (Cité), 8°35; Beanjon (Fau- 


bourg St. Honoré), 830; Pitié (Jardin des| 


Plantes), 8°75; Necker (Vaugirard), 891; 
Charité (Faubourg St. Germain), 9°43); Saint 
Antoine (Faubourg St. Antoine), 943; Cochin 
(Faubourg St. Jacques), the smallest hospital 
in Paris, 9°96. 


This difference in mortality dees not seem to | 


be owing to the nature of the surrounding 
population, nor to the considerable number of 


| consumptive patients, but. seems to be the effect 


of overcrowding. The Lariboisitre, in which 
the mortality is greatest, was constructed for 
100 beds, whereas it now contains 600. 

A new Asylum has been lately founded be- 
hind the new Church of Saint Augustine, for 
children, orphans, and infirm persons. The build- 
ing for the children has been completed, and 
contains room for 400 pupils, and dormitories for 
350 beds, large court-yards, dc. The expense of 
lodging, board, lighting, warming, washing, 
clothes, linen, bedding, instruction, musical 
lessons, vocal and instrumental, the hire of 
pianos and organs, only amounts to 1 franc per 
per day far each pupil. This imetitution, having 
for its object the preparation of children either 
as teachers in small seminaries in Paris, for the 
examinations of teachers held in the Hédtel de 
Ville, or for the office of chorist or organist, was 





and new arches, flooring, woodwork, windows, 
and a hypocaust have been added. In the sick 


opened on the Ist inst. under the direction of the 


| Sisters of Charity founded by St. Vincent de Pan). 


The site of the new | from the matron’s department. 
| The ward arrangements, which are the same 


| for men and women, consist of a large and small 
| ward under the same supervision. In the case 
| of the men’s wards the surgical cases, which are 
| very numerous in consequence of the extensive 
| works throughout the district, will probably be 
| treated in the large wards, the small wards 
being appropriated to medical cases. The cubic 
space per bed is 1,600 ft.; the floor space per 
bed, 100 ft. ; the wards being 16 ft. high. The 
wards will be warmed by open stoves, placed 
near the wall, so as not to interfere with the 
symmetrical arrangement of beds and windows. 
The ventilation of the wards and W. C.’s, &c., 
will be effected by inlets for fresh air, placed 
near the ceiling, and by cutlets at the ends of 
the wards, the shafts being carried up seperately 
into the towers, and terminated by louvres. The 
wards will have sash windows, 5 ft. wide, open- 
ing from 9 in. below the ceiling line to within 
2 ft. 9 in. of the floor, the sashes being hung in 
two widths on account of excessive size and 
weight. They will have, externally, the ap- 
pearance of French casements. 

The ward walls and ceilings will probably be 
finished in Parian cement, but as the committee 
are now raising subscriptions for the new work, 
the employment of any but the ordinary mate- 

| rials will depend much upon the amount of sup- 
port given to this praiseworthy undertaking. 

| There is a basement to the building devoted to 
| administration, containing the kitchen and neces- 
|sary stores. The upper story is appropriated 
| entirely to dormitories for the nursing staff. 

The building will be constructed of coursed 
rubble limestone, from the immediate locality, 
with dressings of Bath stone. The roofs will be 
of slate. The design, of which we give a view, 
and plans of the two principal stories, was 
selected in competition. 

The architect of the work, which will shortly 
be commenced, is Mr. Alexander Graham, of 
Carlton-chambers, Regent-street. 





REFERENCES, 
GROUND FLOOR, a. Entrance. 
a b. Lobby. 
A. Entrance-hall. ce. To Salt-water Baths. 
LB. Porters’-room. d. Hatch 
C. Patients’ Receiving- + See . 
siete 8 e. Male Wards. 6 beds. 
— a J. Nurse. 
D. House Surgeon’s Sit- 4 Sienlters 
ting-room. gs 
E. House Surgeon's Bed- “5° — to upper floor. 
room, % — > Pet 
Tg . Out-patients’ Exit. 
F. Staircase, , > . 
G. Sur . i Male Ward. 28 beds, 
1 - FIRST seen. 
* tron’s Sitting-room. 
K. W.C. oe 
1. Ase. Matron’s Bed-room. 


Housemaids. 

Bedding Store. 

Linen Room, 

Cooks’ Room. 
IC 


Lift. 

Flat over Corridor. 
Female Ward. 6 beds. 
Nurse. 

Scullery. 

Female Ward. 24 beda, 
Male Ward. 6 beds, 


M. Corridor. 

N. Eye Wards. 

O. Operating-room. 
P. Sink. 


Q. Committee-room. 

Kk. Dispenser’s Sitting- 
room. 

8. Dispenser’s Bed-room. 

T. Stairs to Women's 
Wards. 

U. Dispensary. 

V. Drug Store. 





APRON OZR SR a Ome OOmP 


W. Consulting-room. a 
X. Dispensing Lobby. Male Ward. 28 beds 
we Mate Out-patiente. a. ’ 
Z. Female Out-patients. “—" 
Division walls be- Sink. 
tween 10 ft. high. Bath. 
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THE BELFAST ALBERT MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 


Sir,—Had Mr. Gordon M. Hills taken a less 
partial glance at the Belfast Newsletter of the 
27th ult., he might have learned some facts con- 
nected with this matter which, if placed before 
your readers, would go far to rebut the charges 
which he has thought proper to make, and be 
quite sufficient to show that Mr. Lanyon had no 
intention whatever of occupying “a position as 
unfair to his brother architects as can possibly 
be conceived.” 

In the first place, I may mention that Mr. 


competition are referred to such a tribunal as | 
the Institute, every member of the committee | 
might be a competitor for that matter, as their | 
position, in any respect, could have no influence , 
on a professional judgment. 

W. Henry Lynn (Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyor). 





DID THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS KNOW 
THE NILE SOURCES? | 


| 
{ 
| 


By the interesting discovery of Mr. Baker, | 
public attention is again drawn to the Nile and | 





Lanyon did not “ become” a member of the| 
committee in the sense Mr. Hills would seem to | 
imply. His name happened to be placed on the | 
committee when the memorial was first talked | 
of, immediately after the Prince’s death; and, | 


its source. We may congratulate ourselves that | 
the enterprise and courage of Englishmen have | 
secured for Great Britain the honour of this dis- | 
covery. Iam satisfied that the Nile source was | 
well known tothe ancient Egyptians ; for, when 


at Thebes, I saw a picture which had just been | chord of 3° 45'=*0654380. 





SQUARING THE CIRCLE. 


We find the following in the 
Citizen :—* 


Ottawa 


“ VARIORUM. 
To the Editor of the Ottawa Citizen. 

Dear Sir,—An article appears in the London 
Builder, of June 3rd, with the above heading, 
which states that a Mr. Smith has published a 
work demonstrating that twenty-five diameters 


| of every circle is exactly equal to eight circum- 


ferences. Now, if Mr. Smith be correct, he must 
be prepared to prove that the chord of an arc of 
his circle is greater than the arc itself, which is 
an impossibility. 

If the radius or chord of sixty degrees be 
unity, we easily find the chords of 30°, 15°, 74°, 
33°, by the 6th book of Euclid. Hence the 
And if we divide 


being one of the chief promoters of the move-| Uncovered, and which was as fresh as if but) Mr, Smith’s circumference 625 by 96, we get 


ment, it has remained there since. Secondly, | 


newly executed, which represented a procession 


the length of the are 3° 45’ = -0651040; so that 


Mr. Lanyon,—individually,—not being engaged | of negro captives, amongst whom were two of | it appears the chord is 3340 parts longer than 


in the authorship or preparation of the design | 
“Palmam,” and therefore not so personally | 
interested, and being innocent of any desire to | 
exercise undue influence, the peculiarity of his 

position, under the circumstances, did not strike 

him. Thirdly, Mr. Lanyon took nothing to do| 
with the proceedings of the committee regard- 

ing the competition, beyond advising as to the 

“instructions” to be issued to architects; and 

his presence at the meeting of the general com- 

mittee (on which simple fact so much misrepre- 

sentation has been based) was owing solely to| 
his having, like the other members, received a 

circular to attend, for the purpose of inspecting | 
the selected designs. This he did, believing the 

selection to have been finally made, and without 

knowing that “ Palmam” was one of the four; 

but on finding, after the reading of the report of 
the sub-committee, that the general committee, 

owing to the report not being unanimous, in- 

tended to rediscuss the relative merits of the 

selected designs, he left the room, without 

having attempted, in the remotest manner, to 

influence a single individual, and did not return 

until a final decision had been come to. There- 

fore Mr. Hills’s suggestion that Mr. Lanyon’s 

“influence in Belfast, together with his pre- 

sence,” went far to settle the question, is quite 

unwarranted. Fourthly, Mr. Lanyon, when he 

did return and found that the design he was 

interested in had been placed first, proposed 

to the committee that the six best of the designs 

should be submitted to the further adjudication 

of the president of the R.I.B.A. 

These are the simple facts of the case. I 
happened to be out of town during the pro- 
ceedings of the committee; and finding on my 
return (Mr. Lanyon having in the meantime left 
for London) that the final selection was found 
fault with; I proposed, in a letter to one of the 
local papers, as well as to members of the com- 
mittee individually, that they should request the 
Institute to nominate some one of their members | 
to visit Belfast, to examine and report on the 
whole of the designs. The committee again met, 
to consider the question of further adjudication ; | 
and, notwithstanding the suggestions before 
them, determined on submitting only the four | 
designs to the examination of the Institute. 

I admit that it must appear strange to com-| 
petitors at a distance that the four designs | 
selected as the best should have emanated from 
local architects; I say the four, as the author of 
that placed third (Mr. Linklater, of Manchester) | 
had been a pupil, and in our office, until a short 
time previous to the competition. On this point, | 
however, I can assure Mr. Hills, that if the com- | 
mittee have been guilty of an error in judgment, | 
he has no ground for censure so far as we are | 
concerned. The selection committee placed | 
“ Palmam” second under the impression, I un- | 
derstand, that they were selecting an English | 
design, so little did they know of the authorship. | 

I am sorry to occupy your space on a matter | 
about which more has been written and said | 
than the whole thing is worth; but such state- | 
ments as contained in Mr. Hills’s letter (although | 
they have been fully refuted here) should not, I | 
think, be allowed to go before the profession 
without question. 

In conclusion, I shall merely remark, in refer- | 
ence to a point which Mr. Hills urges on the 
Institute, that although the position of a member 
of a committee, if at the same time he is a com- 
petitor, may appear equivocal, it is quite possi- 
ble, practically, that no improper influence 
should follow,—when such a member does not 
take part in the deliberations, for instance. And 
when the whole of the designs submitted in a 


| 








the enormously fat women described by Captain 
Speke. ‘The other figures in the procession re- 
sembled those given in Captain Speke’s illustra- 
tions so completely, that when I first saw these 
I was at once struck with the resemblance. 

I was not allowed to sketch the picture then 
newly discovered: an Arab guardian had been 
placed beside it, with orders to prevent all 
sketching. This being the case, I hope that 
careful drawings have been made by order of the 
Egyptian Government, and that nothing has 
happened to this interesting representation. 
Unluckiy it was not within a rock excavation, 
but was external. To the best of my recollec- 
tion this interesting picture was near the tombs 
of Shekh Abd el Koorneh. At all events, if still 
preserved from the devastating hands of native 
or other ruflians, it is near those interesting 
tombs where the architect may have his mind 
set at rest as to the antiquity and origin of the 
arch: by comparing what he may observe there 
with what remains at Memphis, he can have 
little doubt as to what first suggested the arch, 
or as to its gradual perfection, step by step. 

When I first saw the picture to which I have 
alluded, I thought that the two enormously fat 
women, so carefully tended, were curiosities 
destined as gifts to Pharaoh: they realized the 
expression, ‘fas broad as they were long,” and 
exceeded all representations which I had ever 
seen of fatness. 

It appears to me, judging from this picture, 
that the great lake, now the Victoria Nyanza, 
and the country around it, were perfectly known 
to the ancient inhabitants of Egypt. It would be 
very desirable to obtain drawings of the ancient 
work of art which I saw. I should have made 
sketches, but felt that I had no right to do so with- 
out permission. Cuartes H. WIrson. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the usual meeting last week the Chairman 
intimated that eight tenders had been received 
for the Southern Embankment works, and that 
one of the tenders was from Mr. Samuel Ridley. | 

Mr. Newton moved that the tender in question | 


| be not received by the Board. 


The motion was lost by 8 votes to 13. 

The Chairman then proceeded with the reading 
of the tenders, as follows:—Mr. Ridley, 279,0001. ; 
Mr. W. Webster, 309,000/.; Mr. G. Furness, 
311,0001.; Mr. G. Smee, representing J. Earle & 
Son, 327,3611.; Mr. W. Dethick, 335,0001.; Mr. 
T. Pearson, 340,000l1.; Messrs. T. Brassey & 
Company, 355,0001.; Mr. Ritson, 386,000l. 
Tenders had also been received for covering and 
improving the open Stamford Brook sewer. The 
tenders were:—Messrs. J. and S. Williams, 
24,6001. ; Mr. J. Nibley, 24,9001. ; Mr. E. Thirst, | 
25,0891.; Mr. W. H. Rowen, 25,1701.; Mr. W. 
Dethick, 26,2001. ; Mr. T. Pearson, 26,3001. For 
reconstructing the White Post-lane branch, 
tenders were received from Mr. T. Wainwright, 
3,2101.; Messrs. Hale & Kettle, 3,987/.; Mr. 
W. H. Rowe, 4,207l.; Mr. W. Dethick, 4,5501. ; | 
Mr. T. Pearson, 4,6381. 

The Board then resolved themselves into | 
committee for consideration of the several | 
tenders. On the readmission of the public a} 
report was read recommending that the tenders | 
for the Southern Embankment works be referred | 
to the Thames Embankment Committee ; and | 
that the tender of Messrs. J. and S. Williams | 
for covering and improving the Stamford Brook 
sewer, and that of Mr. T. Wainwright for recon- | 
structing the White Post-lane branch, be ac- 
cepted. The report was approved by the Board. | 


|the arc, which proves Mr. Smith’s quadrature a 
failure, and that his circumference is too short. 
The old standard for the circumference, calcu- 
lated by Van Culen and others, should be in- 
creased, rather than diminished, as it is one hun- 
dred and ninetieth part of the whole circum- 
ference by Mr. Smith. 

For the past twelve months I have been daily 
employed at the quadrature of the circle; and, 
from many calculations, I found that when the 
diameter of a circle ... = 432900080569 miles, 
the circumference ...... = 1359995712854 miles. 

Now, although this circumference is short for 
the diameter, if you add to it a hair’s breadth it 
will be too long. I believe this to be the nearest 
ratio of the diameter to the circumference in the 
whole numbers yet discovered. 

Wirtram Murray. 

Ottawa, C. W. June 21st, 1865. 

The Builder will please notice the above.” 








A HOSPITAL FOR MORIBUND PATIENTS. 


In the course of inquiries respecting the 
conditions of the sick poor of the metropolis, 
we have, in hundreds of instances, noticed 
the difficulties that there are in dealing with 
cases in which hospital treatment stops in 
consequence of cures being said to have been 
effected. Sometimes patients are discharged in 
such a weakly condition, that when they return 
to their ill-ventilated and unwholesome houses, 
and the improper and insufficient food, which 
have in so many instances been the actual 
cause of disease, something worse than a re- 
lapse takes place. We have often mentioned 
these circumstances, but will just now confine 
our remarks to one point, viz., the discharge of 
patients from the hospitals when they are on 
the verge of death. The effect of this is often 
most serious and distressing. As an instance 
we will mention one case. A man, who was 
twelve months since the very picture of health, 
@ mason, came from a country district, to reside, 
with his family, and to work in London. He took 
a tenemented dwelling in Islington, and with 
his wife and four children, kept, as is usually 
the case, possession of the kitchen. The change 
of air from the country to this underground 
room, poisoned to an extra extent by the 
drains passing through the apartment from the 
cesspool at the back, soon produced an unfavour- 
able change on the man’s appearance, and all 
the marks of consumption became clearly con- 
spicuous. After trying other means of cure in 
vain, he became a patient in the Brompton 
hospital. From the first it would seem that 
there was scarcely a chance of any permanent 
relief being afforded ; and towards the end his 
wife was sent for, and the man was with diffi- 
culty taken home in a cab, and, after much 
suffering, evidently aggravated by the journey, 
the sufferer died in about a week from the 
time of his discharge from the hospital. In 
this instance, besides the family of the dead 
man, the other parts of the house were thronged 
with children ; and altogether, the change was a 
sad one from the quiet regularity of the hospital, 
from the light, the properly-arranged beds, the 
trained nurses, the good and proper food and 
nourishment, and the rightly administered medi- 
cine, which, in the hands of the skilful medical 
attendants, can be made, in nine cases out of 


* In the same paper we find the opening of “Her 
Majesty's Theatre” announced, “with a highly talented 
company, under the management of John Townsend, late 
member of the British House of Commons! 
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ten, so much to relieve the last pangs of suffer- 
ing humanity. No wonder that a week’s resi- 
dence in the kitchen home, with its usual look 
of discomfort, its polluted air, the incessant 
worry of children in the house and in the 
street, and other annoyances, sufficed to end the 
poor man’s life. 

In this case, the decomposition of the body 
ensued with great rapidity; and although the 
coffin was speedily screwed down and the funeral 
took place within a week, the effect of keeping 
the body in the back kitchen of a house in which 
so many were living was revolting and dan- 
gerous. When the time for burial came, too, a 
most painful occurrence took place. So narrow 
were the stairs leading from the kitchens to the 
street door, that the coffin could not be got out 
by that way; and after much jolting, and 
eventually by putting the dead man on his feet 
in a most unusual manner, the body was forced 
into the front kitchen, and in the same position 
was raised by the area and carried head first 
into the hearse. In reality, it is. no matter 
in what position the dead be taken to the last 
resting-place, but there is something harrowing 


in such procedure to the feelings of friends | and set fire to one of them. No serious damage, | 


of the departed. 

We might refer to many other cases in which | 
distressing results have been caused by the dis- 
charge of dying patients from the metropolitan | 
hospitals. Sometimes, indeed, the people have | 
died on their way home, or before they could be 
carried to their dwellings. We have often 
mentioned the subject to hospital authorities, 
and some of them say that without care a 
considerable expense would be incurred by the 
funerals of strangers, and that parishes strive 
to shift the cost of the interments of those who 


tions to care about their remains, upon the 


institutions; but in many instances before a/| 


sick person is admitted into the hospital a 
guarantee is signed by some responsible person, 
that in case of death the charity will not be put | 
to burial expenses. There is also to be con- 
sidered the desire which the medical officers of 


concussion of the air; for from the top down to 
fully half-way of the height, many pieces of 
stone (not of large size) have been detached, and 
even the font, situated at the west end of the 
church, did not escape. Three plumbers work- 
ing inside the church for Mr. Pindar were 
thrown down by the vibration: one of them 
remained paralysed for a few minutes. 

At Colchester, the lightning struck one of the 
ornamental Norman turrets, 10 ft. or 12 ft. high 
over the western entrance to the Roman Catholic 
chapel, in Priory-street, demolishing the turret, 
and carrying away a mass of several hundred 
weight of the stone débris into the chapel yard 
and priest’s garden on the other side. A small 
copper cross let into a stone ball on the top of 
the turret is supposed to have attracted the 
lightning, which then entered the chapel through 
some fissure, and, passing through the organ 
gallery, knocked a large hole partly through the 
brickwork of the inside wall, and melted a leaden 
gas-pipe near by. 
| The telegraph office at Thirsk was struck by 
| lightning, which disconnected and twisted the 
| wires inside the office, injured the instruments, 





| however, was done. 

The most singular accident took place in a_ 
train in transit on the Great Western Railway. | 
The lightning struck a carriage and rendered a | 
woman insensible. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ozford.—An endeavour is being made to obtain | 
| funds to construct a bridge over the Isis, imme- 





| diately above Medley Lock, so as to open up the | 
die in the hospitals, who have only poor rela- | 


walk by the river side to Binsey, Godstow, 
| Wytham, Wolvercott, &. The necessary per- | 
mission has been obtained from the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church and the Thames Com- 
missioners. 

Manchester.—The preparations for the erection 
'of a new building for the Manchester Royal 
Exchange are steadily progressing. The sum 


necessary to rescind the resolution of the 25th 
of November, 1863. The actual cost of the 
building proposed by the surveyor was 16,5751. 
It was added that there was other work which 
could either be included or dispensed with, which 
would make the total cost 22,3001. The town 
clerk stated that the council had been under 
notice to leave the present premises for two 
years. The North-Eastern Company could order 
them to quit at any time. It was decided that 
the plans and specifications of the surveyor 
should be printed for circulation amongst the 
members of the council, and that the subject, 
after being considered, should be brought up for 
discussion. 








FROM SCOTLAND 


Dumfries.—The foundation stone of Maxwell- 
town free church has been laid. The building 
was commenced some time ago, and the con- 
tractors—Messrs. Crackston & Son—have pushed 
on the work, and the walls have already attained 
some 10 ft. in height, save at the south-east cor- 





ner, where the foundation stone was laid. The 
church is to be erected in the Decorated style, 
from plans by Mr. James Barbour. 
Arbroath.—Contracts have been entered into for 
| the erection of a new church for the United Pres- 
| byterian congregation worshipping in Grimsby 
Church, under the pastoral charge of the Rev. 
Mr. Johnstone. The new church is to be erected 
in the corner of Queen-street. The plans have 
|been prepared by Mr. Maclaren, architect, 
|Dundee. The design is Gothic, having the side 
to Queen-street, and the principal front facing 
the street to the west. There is one main door- 


| way in the west front, with a four-light window 


| over it, with tracery. There are also doors on 
‘each side. There are galleries running round 
three sides of the church, and the pulpit is placed 


|in the west end. The roof is supported on iron 
/columns, and the principal rafters are visible. 


The seats are very wide, with ornamental ends 
instead of doors, and the wood is to be stained 
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these institutions have to do as much prac- | agreed upon for Newall’s-buildings has been | and varnished. The church is to be seated for 
tical good as possible, so that they make a paid, and the property secured for the purpose. | about 850. Provision is made for heating the 








point of removing those who are past hope | 
to afford room for others. For all purposes | 
for the needful relief of the sick poor, however, 
there is no lack of money; and if, by way of 
experiment, one or two of the hospital boards of 
management were to be willing to retain parti- | 


Doncaster.—The foundation stone of the Infir- 
_mary for the town and neighbourhood of Don- 
| caster has been laid by the Mayor, assisted by 
the Archbishop of York, in the presence of a 
large assembly. The style is Elizabethan, and | 
it is proposed to build the edifice in red brick, 


cular cases until life had passed away ; or what | with stone quoins, dressings to windows, &e. | 
would perhaps be better, if it were considered|The front elevation, which will be towards | 
necessary, as we believe it to be, to establish a | Whitaker-street, will have the characteristics of | 
general hospital for those who are incurable, | a public building. The plan is in the form of | 
and whose homes are but ill-adapted for their! the letter H, and is contrived to insure good | | 
reception, sufficient pecuniary support, if the natural ventilation, all the wards having outer 
subject were brought properly under notice, | w yalls, so that the windows can be placed oppo- 
would soon be obtained. | site each other. The building is designed to 
| accommodate twenty-five in-patients, in addition 
a a a | toa dispensing de ‘partment, and accommodation | 
i ™ ? — | for seeing out-patients, it being in contempla- | 
ACCIDENTS BY LIGHTNING. | tion to remove the work of the present fis. | 
Tuk casualties during recent thunder storms | pensary to the new building. In the east wing | 
have been rather more numerous than usual. | of the basement, pantry, larder, and cellars are 
At Stamford, the congregation attending St.) placed; and in the west wing of the basement 
Mary’s Church were greatly alarmed by an ex- | | will be a post mortem and dead-house. On the 
ceedingly vivid flash of lightning, lighting up the | | ground- floor in the west wing is placed the 
interior of the church by what appeared to be a | accident-ward, for five beds, with an operating- 
sheet of flame, which seemed to emit innumerable | | room and nurse’s room in close proximity. In 
sparks, giving out a strong sulphurous odour. The | the centre of the building on this floor are two 
people, after some hesitation, made towards the | consulting-rooms for one physician and surgeon, 
door, some screaming, while ‘others had fainted ; | with dispensary 20 ft. by 17 ft., and waiting-hall 
and the falling of masonry from the upper part | 30 ft. by 17 ft. These are 80 arranged that | 
of the building greatly heightened the alarm, as | patients coming to the dispensary will not in | 
it was supposed that the spire was tumbling. | any way interfere with the comfort of the infir- 
Great confusion ensued, but no personal injury | mary patients. The east wing of this floor is 
was sustained. It was "found that the spire and | appropriated to the house-surgeon’s residence, 
tower had been injured in two or three places. | With separate entrance; and kitchen, 26 ft. by 
The damage throughout the tower and spire is} |17 ft. for the use of the institution. The second 
believed to be extensive; but Mr. Browning, the | floor is approached by two flights of stone stairs 
parish architect, being from home, the extent is | at either end of the building, and this floor has 
not known. four wards, with nurses’ rooms, bath-rooms, 











At Boston, the electricity struck the lofty | 
tower of St. Botolph, the parish church, and did | 


considerable damage. The entire building was | 


afterwards surveyed, and the official account 
states that the lightning struck one of the eight 
pinnacles of the tower, and seems to have 
descended the spindle of the ram, and then dis- 
rupting the stonework at its base in a very dan- 
gerous manner, appears to have dispersed itself 
over the wet surface of the stonework of the 
tower, and so descended to the earth without 
doing further damage, excepting that in one of 
the upper windows of the tower it fused a small 
portion of the glass. Some little damage has 
been produced on the tower, apparently by the 


| linen- closets, and other accommodation. All the 
| wards are 14 ft. high. The length of the front- 
age towards Whitaker-street is 105 ft., and the 
side elevation next Wood-street is 70 ft. long. 
Gateshead.—At a recent meeting of the town 
council, the town-hall committee reported that 
at the meeting of the council, held on the 25th 
of November, 1863, it was decided that the cost 
of the proposed town-hall buildings, inclusive of 
all contingencies, should not exceed 10,0001. ; 
and that if it should be intended to erect the 
buildings in accordance with the designs and 
specifications of the town surveyor, or in accord- 
ance with any other design which would involve 
an expenditure exceeding 10,0001., it would be 








| building with hot water. Attached to the church, 
|at the north-east, is a large class-room, to be 
used for weekly meetings, as a vestry, and for 
other purposes. The total cost is expected to be 
about 2,0001. The contractors are,—masons, 
J. Gordon, Arbroath; J. Whyte, Arbroath ; 
slater, Mr. Wishart, Friockheim ; plumber, A. 
|K. Miln, Broughty Ferry ; and plasterer, J. 
Miller, Arbroath. 

Glenbucket.—The new free church here has 
been opened for divine service. The church is 
in the Gothic style. The walls outside are of 
dressed granite, and there is a belfry. The 
church and school are built uniform, under one 
roof, but separated by a moveable wooden parti- 
ion within, so that the whole area can be easily 
thrown open for public worship when necessary. 
A teacher’s house has been built beside the 
|church. The architect was Mr. Henderson, of 
Aberdeen. 





YOUTHS’ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
AND HOME. 


THE fifth annual report of this Association 
has been issued. The object of the institution 
is to provide lodgings and food at a cheap rate 
for country or other friendless lads in town, 80 
as to obviate the necessity of their living in low 
lodging-houses. Since the inauguration of the 
institution in 1862, it is said, nearly 150 lads 
have been thus provided with the social, moral, 
and religious benefits of a Christian home. Each 
youth pays 2s. a week for lodging, which charge 
includes admission to classes, lectures, addresses, 
library, and other privileges. If they wish it 
they can have breakfast for 3d., dinner for 6d., 
tea for 3d., and supper for ld. They must be 
recommended by a clergyman, and must not be 
out of the home after half-past ten p.m. The 
Association appears to be greatly in want of 
funds. Mr. G. H. Jones, of 12, Stafford-street, 
Marylebone, N.W., is the honorary secretary. 








TREATMENT OF LUNATICS. 


Srr,—In reference to the article on Lunatic Asylums in 
the Builder of last week, I beg to inform you that I lately 
registered the death of a femule who bad only left Colney 
Hatch Asylum a few days previously to death, who com- 

lained to her brother bitterly of having been’ put into a 
bath which had been prericest used by another person. 
UTTERFIBLD, Registrar. 
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TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


Tue Atlantic telegraph cable is now on its 
way, in the Great Eastern, to be laid down. A 
comparison between this cable and the last may 
here be briefly made. The last had seven wires, 
and this has seven: but there the resemblance 
ceases, The seven wires in the one case weighed 
107 Ib. per nautical mile : in this instance, 300 lb. 
The insulation in 1858 was by three layers of 
gutta percha, weighing 261 lb. per knot : the pre- 
sent insulator is in four layers, weighing 400 lb. 
The external covering then was by 18 strands of 
the spiral wires: now it is by 10 solid wires of 
homogeneous iron, each wire “served” with 
Manilla yarn, saturated with a preservative 
compound. The weight in air then was 20 cwt. 
per mile : this is 35$cwt. The weight in water 
was 13 4cwt. per mile: now it is l4cwt. The 
breaking strain was 3} tons: now it is 72 tons; 
and while the strength of the former cable was 
2°05 times the strength required for the deepest 
water, this is 4°64 times stronger than is deemed 
absolutely necessary. Finally, the length shipped 
for 1858 was 2,174 nautical miles: now it is 
2,300 knots. 

The United Kingdom Telegraph Company 
have announced the abandonment of the uni- 
form shilling rate, after a four years’ trial; the 
public, they say, not having supported it to a 
sufficient extent. Henceforth the charges are 
to be, for 100 miles, 1s.; for 200, 1s. 6d.; and 
for all distances above 200, 2s, 

The Anglo-Indian line of telegraph now brings 
Sydney within 23 days of London. The first 
message to Australia by this route is stated in 
the Railway News to have been despatched from 
London on the 20th of March, and received in 
Melbourne on the 19th of April: it would have 
arrived as early as the 13th but for the break- 
ing down of the Madras. 

The new submarine telegraphic line just laid 
down from La Calle in Algiers to Bizerte and 
Marsala in Sicily, has now been opened for public 
and private despatches. The tariffs are reason- 
able, being for twenty words between any office 
in Algeria and any office of France, Corsica, or 
the Roman States, 6s. 5d.; to Italy, 4s. 93d. ; 
Bavaria, Belgium, Duchies of Baden and Luxem- 
bourg, 8s.; Prussia to the west of the Weser, 
8s. 5d.; ditto to the east of the Weser, 8s. 94d.; 
Spain, 8s. 9}d.; Portugal, 10s. 4}d.; beyond 
these places the prices vary according to the 
telegraphic treaties of Berne and Brussels. For 
every ten words above the twenty allowed by 
the above rates, the charge is increased by one 
half, 





WAGES MOVEMENT IN THE BUILDING 
TRADES. 


Srr,—As the Builder is devoted to the interests of em- 
ployer and employed, I hope you will think the following 
of sufficient interest for insertion, It is said a number 
of employers are willing to give the advance of three 
farthings per hour at once, but cannot do so, because the 


rest stand out. It seems that when an agitation is started, | 


the majority of workmen soon become involved in it. The 
men in the firm 1 was working at up to Saturday last 
caught the infection, and sent one of their number to the 
manager, asking for that which other firms had already 
been memorialized for. The manager gave the usual 
evasive answer, and the men were content to wait until 
something more definite took place. On Saturday, July 
8th, he informed the shop that the advance would be given 
to all on the next Saturday ; and the men, as a matter of 
course, expected he would perform his promise; but on 
Saturday, only a portion of the men received the advance. 
The resuit was, that those who fell short left the employ. 
It is a fancy idea of those who do the leading articles in 
the daily and other papers, that there ought to be various 
rates of wages, and that workmen in the building trades 
ought to be paid according to their merits. Such theories, 
I allow, look plausible on paper, but when reduced to 
practice, there has always been great dissatisfaction. I 
wish to ask—and perhaps some employer or foreman will 
give the answer—as to who is to fix the standard ; or, to 
put it more peiey, what is to guide the foreman as to the 
value of each workman ? 

I have had some experience of this system of paying 
men according to their merits, and the result has been 
that those who were the foreman’s favourites received, 


irrespective of talent, a much larger wage than those who | 


did not court his favour. Saturday's experience is a still 
further illustration that a system of paying wages as the 
foreman thinks fit will not work to the benefit of either 
master orman. One of the men who received the usual 
rate had worked in the firm over nine months, and during 


that time had seen at least fifty men discharged, through | 


slackness or not suiting; and, leaving out the foreman, 
he was the oldest hand in the shop; and he received only 
the usual price, and left with others. It must be evident 


that the manager had been very remiss in relation to the | 


employer’s interests, or he would have found out before 
nine months that this man was not worth so much by 
three-farthings an hour as other men, or else he thought 
he could impose on him to that extent. Workmen are 


condemned for joining trade-unions; but I think the | 


treatment of men, by masters and foremen, is to a large 
extent the cause. And if, in future, the treatment is to 


be such as several of us received on Saturday, it will add | 


additional strength to trade societies, and widen still 
further the breach which separates the masters’ interests 


from the men’s, I hope, Sir, the’employers will issue a 
manifesto of the course they intend to pursue. I intended 
to append my name, and that of the firm; but I think this 
letter will attract sufficient attention without them, And 
as] have no wish for notoriety, I hope you will insert the 
above with the initials of i 








SAFE GUNPOWDER. 


THE simplicity and completeness of Mr. Gale’s 
invention for rendering gunpowder non-explo- 
sive, and then, presto, restoring it to its original 
villanous condition (to which we have already 
referred) are remarkable, and ought to bring the 
discoverer a fortune. The gunpowder is simply 
mixed with another powder, cheap and easily 
obtained, and a slow match may be burnt through 
it without exploding anything more than the 
few grains immediately touching it: throw the 
mixture into a common sieve: one shake; and 
then, if @ light be applied, look out for an earth- 
quake. We have tried it, and we know. It is 
not necessary to point out the advantages the 
discovery promises. There need be no repetition 
of the Erith catastrophe. Just one inquiry will 
have to be made. Does sufficient of the non- 
explosive powder adhere to the grains of gun- 
powder, after sifting, to lessen, in any appreciable 
degree, its explosive strength? We fancy not: 
but it will have to be tried. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Barnsbury (Islington).—St. Clement’s Church, 
Barnsbury, has been consecrated by the Bishop 
|of London. The church is situated in Arundel- 
| square, and York-place, Barnsbury. The foun- 
| dation stone was laid on the 14th of last July 
| by Mr. George Cubitt, M.P., by whom the whole 
|of the expenses of building, &c., amounting to 
| between 7,CO0l. and 8,0001., have been defrayed. 

The church, which is a spacious structure of 
brick, the nave and side aisles being in the 
Early English style of architecture, with a lofty 
groined roof, supported on solid stone pillars, is 
from the design of Mr. Gilbert Scott, and is cal- 
culated to afford seat-accommodation for be- 
\tween 700 and 800 persons. The chancel is 
approached by a flight of five steps, and over the 
communion table, at the eastern end, is a win- 
dow of stained glass. The pulpit is of carved 
stone, with pillars of polished coloured marble. 
The organ, which is placed on the left of the 
chancel, there being no galleries, has beeu built 
by Mr. Walker. 

Buckingham. — During some months past 
alterations have been in course of execution at the 
parish church here, according to plans prepared by 
Mr. Scott. The whole character of the church is 
intended to be altered. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham has offered to build a new chancel entirely 
at his own cost, and the Duchess has laid the 
foundation stone of it. 

Henley.—The new church at Adwell has been 
opened by the Bishop of Oxford. The whole 
expense of the church has been provided for by 
the late Mr. J. W. Newell Birch, of Henley Park; 
Mr. H. Birch Reynardson, of Adwell; and Miss 
Reynardson; with the exception of the east 
window (one of three lights in stained glass, 
representing the “ Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple,’ “The Crucifixion,’ and “The Resar- | 
rection), erected asa memorial to their uncle by 
the nephews and nieces of the late Mr. Birch. | 
Mr. Blomfield was the architect. 

Romsey.—A series of improvements are to be 
carried out forthwith in the Abbey. The roof 
of the nave, put on afew years ago, is now being 
relieved by colouring and gilding, under the} 





“three decker” encumber the nave: equally 
inappropriate fittings are in the chancel. The 
roofs are much decayed, otherwise the fabric is 
in good preservation. The church, though small, 
(the nave being 30 ft. 3 in. by 17 ft. 9in., the 
chancel 29 ft. 7 in. by 15 ft.) is interesting as 
containing vestiges of a Norman foundation. 
Ossett (Yorkshire).—The new Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Ossett, has been consecrated. The 
plan of the edifice is cruciform, having a nave 
with aisles 83 ft. long inside, a chancel 32 ft. 
long, and transepts 78 ft. within. Over the 
centre of the cross rises a tower and spire to the 
height of 226 ft. The height of the nave is 





67 ft. to the ridge of the roof, and that of the 
chancel and transepts 59 ft. The style is Geo- 
metrical. The nave has a clerestory of great 
| height, pierced by two high windows of a Geo- 
|metrical design outside, which work in with a 
|continuous foliated arcade inside. The shafts 
|Supporting the nave arcade are alternately 
|polished Aberdeen red and blue granite. The 
|small respond shafts are of Devonshire marble, 
all surmounted by carved capitals, alternate 
foliage, and angels bearing monograms. The 
tower piers are of stone, having foliated capitals. 
The reredos, pulpit, and font, and also the rest 
of the sculpture in the church, have been exe- 
cuted by Mr. Ruddock, of London. The reredos 
| extends across the east wall, having as a central 
| subject the Last Supper, flanked by the An- 
|nunciation, Adoration, Our Lord bearing His 
Cross, and the Agony in the Garden. The 
| pulpit is octagonal, having a canopied figure in 
each face. The figures represent St. Paul and 
‘the Evangelists. The font is circular, and has 
on the four cardinal points the evangelistic 
symbols. The east window, of five lights, is 
filled with stained glass, in memory of Joseph, 
William, Joshua, and Benjamin Ingham, brothers, 
all of Ossett, by Benjamin Ingham, of Palermo, 
son of Joseph. The west window, also of five 
lights, is stained in memory of Joseph and Mary 
Whitaker, by their five sons, Isaac, John, Joseph, 
Joshua, and Benjamin Whitaker. Both of these 
windows are by Messrs. O’Connor, of London. 
The tower contains a peal of eight bells, pre- 
sented by Mr. Whitaker, of Ossett, and Mr. 
Ingham, of Palermo, designed by Mr. E. B. 
Denison, Q.C., and cast by Taylor, Brothers, of 
Loughborough. The weight of the peal is 5 tons; 
and the tenor bell weighs 26; cwt. These, and 
the clock, were fixed by Mr. Potts, of Leeds. 
The organ was made by Mr. Hopkinson, of 
Bristol. The fixed seats accommodate over 900 
adults. The contractors were Messrs. Hamp- 
shire, masons, Huddersfield; J. Sykes, joiner, 
Huddersfield ; and Snowdon, plumber. The 
heating apparatus was fixed by Messrs. Wood & 
Tomlinson, of Manchester. Mr. Little was clerk 
of the works; and the architect was Mr. W. H. 
Crossland, of Leeds. 

Gateshead.—St. James’s Church here has been 
consecrated. The church consists of a chancel, 
32 ft. by 29 ft., with vestry and organ chamber 
on the north side; and a nave, 71 ft. 6 in. by 
29 ft., with a north aisle, 72 ft. 3 in. by 12 ft. 
3 in., in which is the principal entrance to the 
church, screened by a porch on the north side. 
There are sittings for 534 persons, and provision 
is made by arches, built into the south wall of 
the nave for the future addition of a south aisle, 
which, according to the construction determined 
on, would accommodate from 130 to 250 persons. 
The architecture is Early Geometrical. Exter- 


|nally, the nave and chancel are covered with 


lofty roofs of slates, laid in patterns, with orna- 
mental ridgings, about 55 ft. from the ground ; 


|and a simple slated spirelet, holding a single 


bell, is placed near the east end of the nave roof. 






































































































personal superintendence of the vicar. It is| The north aisle, vestry, and organ chamber are 
intended also to restore the transept roof, and | covered by steep lean-to roofs, leaving a small 
to new-roof and restore the chancel. |wall space at their heads before the starting of 

Grantham.—tThe following tenders have been |the nave and chancel-roofs. In case of the 
| sent in by six out of nine builders invited to com- | erection of a south aisle, it is probable that a 


pete for the execution of the church new,roofs :— | steeple on the south of the chancel would be 

Dove, Brothers, London...... hankakennitd £11,905 undertaken in connexion with it. At the west 
| Thompson, Peterborough ...........-+.- 11,584 end is a large five-light lancet window, within 
oa py rg er meme eyed an enclosing arch. This window is designed 
Huddlestone, Lincoln ............. 10,270 after an ancient example in the county. The 





J. E. Hall, Nottingham .................. 6,a00 aisle windows are plain lancets. The chancel 

The sub-committee accepted the last tender, | arch is about 26 ft. broad, and 32 ft. high, and 
subject to the approval ef the general com-|springs from carved corbel shafts. At the east 
mittee, and conditionally on Mr. Hall’s consent- | end is a large five-light window, with geometrical 
| ing to such variations and deductions on reason-| tracery in the head. The lower part of the 
able terms as may be required by the architect. | chancel is lined with ashlared stone, and the 
Stanton Fitzwarren (Wilts).—The small church | rest of the walls throughout the church are un- 
lof St. Leonard is now being restored under the| plastered, the joints of the stonework being 
direction of Mr. J. W. Hugall. The present fur-| simply pointed. The chancel seats, pulpit, and 
niture of the church is of the worst description :|desk are wrought in oak, with carving on the 
[high square pews, an offensive gallery, and a| bosses, &c. The church is heated by hot-water, 
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and a large corona in the chancel, with rows of 


gas jets at the top of the nave walls, supply 
means of lighting during the winter evening 
services. Messrs. Austin & Johnson were the 
architects ; and the church has been carried out 
under Mr. Johnson’s personal supervision, Mr. 
Dryden being the clerk of works. The contrac- 
tors were :—Mason, Mr. J. Hogg; carpenter and 
joiner, Mr. R. Sanderson; slater, Mr. E. Beck; 
plumber, Mr. H. Watson; plasterers, Messrs. 
Wilkinson & Co.; painter and glazier, Messrs. 
Wilson & Romanis ; heating, Messrs. Walker & 
Emley ; gasfitting, Messrs. Mather & Armstrong. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wolverhampton.—The chief stone of a Primi- 
tive Methodist new chapel has been laid in 
Dudley-road, at the corner of Derry-street. The 
proposed new chapel, when completed, will be 
the largest of five which the Primitive Metho- 
dists have erected in this town and neighbour- 
hood within the last eighteen months. The 


tures according to this invention,’ the patentee 
drives, side by side, into the earth, piles or 
plates formed of corrugated sheet metal. Each 
pile is composed of two corrugated plates placed 
together face to face, in such manner that the 
ridges of one plate come against the ridges of 
the opposite plate, and where the plates thus 
come together they are attached together by 
means of rivets. The corrugations of the plate 
run vertically in the direction of the length of 
the pile, and the pile is made of such a length 
that, after its lower end has been forced into the 
earth to the requisite extent, its upper edge shall 
project sufficiently above the highest water-line. 
The lower ends of the combined plates are fur- 
nished with shoes or points for entering the 
earth, which shoes may be attached to the plates 
in any suitable manner. On the upper end of 
the combined plates is also placed a head or 
block, by which the piles or plates may be driven 
or forced into the earth. In constructing a 
coffer-dam or similar structure, after having 
forced into the earth one of the piles or plates 
constructed as above described, another plate is 





design is by Mr. C. Manton, architect to the | forced down, so that the edges of the plate shall 
trustees, under whose superintendence the works | be in close connexion with each other. The lower 
are proceeding. The front elevation is of the}end of another plate is then similarly forced 
Corinthian order, with four partly-detached | down into the earth, and so on, until the length 
columns. The side elevation will have white|of dam required is constructed. The joints 





brick dressings. The interior is provided with | between the neighbouring ends of two plates 
galleries all round. There will be two large | may be made water-tight by filling or ramming | 
vestries. The chapel will contain upwards of,in the space between two tubes with clay, | 
800 full sittings, and the total cost, including | cement, or other suitable material. In forcing | 
boundary walls, palisading, &c., will be about the plates down into the earth they may be| 
1,3001. Mr. T. Jones is the contractor. |guided by piles of timber previously driven in, 
Rotherham.—The foundation stone of a chapel | or they may be otherwise guided. 
for the use of the Primitive Methodists has been | 
laid at New York, Rotherham. The cost of the | 
chapel building will be about 3007. Mr. J. Shaw | 
is the architect ; and Messrs. Slamson & Gummer | 
are the builders. 








Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 
“ Society of Engineers: Transactions for 
1864.” London: Spon. 1865. This volume 


contains papers, of more or less interest, on 
MATERIAL TO BE USED FOR ROooFING OR Fuel, by Pp. F. Nursey ; on Coal Gas Manufac- 








RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 





Covenine Buitpines, &c.—J. F. Empson. Dated | ture, by A. F. Wilson; on the Cornish Pumping 
May 9, 1864.—The patentee claims a material Engine, by A. Fraser; on Elastic Railway | 


consisting, essentially, of a base or foundation of | wheels. by V. Pendred ; on the Road Bridges of | 
paper, or other fibrous mixture or material, upon | ¢),¢ Charing-cross Railway, by M. Parkes; en | 
the surfaces of which pounded slate or other | ipo Charing-cross Railway Bridge over the | 
gritty material is made to adhere by means of Thames, by M. Parkes; on the Explosion at | 
tar or pitch, or a mixture of tar, pitch, and | py ith, and Repair of the River Bank, by L. G. | 
asphalte, or other bituminous matter, or a mate- Moore; and on the Water Supply of Towns, by | 
rial consisting essentially of a mixture of gas-' 8 [atham. The volume is well illustrated by | 
tar, pitch, and asphalte, or other bituminous | ,ymerous engravings.——“ Fry’s Shilling Guide 
matter, combined with hay or chaff, waste flax +, the London Charities for 1865-6.” Third | 


or cotton, or other fibrous or binding material, annual edition. London: Hardwicke. Some| 








the said mixture being made into a plastic mass 
and formed into sheets or slabs, or moulded or 
pressed in dies. 

APPARATUS FOR MAKING Bricks.—J. Chambers. 


Dated May 9, 1864.—The patentee claims con- | 
structing machinery or apparatus for making | 


bricks in which the moulds are removable from 
the revolving table, and are made to pass under- 
neath a box projecting from the pug-mill, in 
which box a stamper, hammer, or ram, is caused 
to work up and down for the purpose of pressing 
the material into the moulds. 

Kitns ror Burninc Bricks, Tires, &c.— 
T. M. Gisborne. Dated May 11, 1864. — The 
patentee claims, First, arranging a series of 
kilns burning on the principle of the Newcastle 
kiln, side by side, in such a manner that the front 
or combustion end of the one kiln is contiguous 
to, and can communicate with, the back or 
chimney end of the next kiln, while the chimney 
end of such kiln can furthermore communicate 
either with a chimney common to all, or with a 
separate chimney. Second, constructing a series 
of kilns burning on the principle of the New- 
castle kiln, placed side by side, and made to 
taper from the combustion end to the chimney 
end, the chimney end of one kiln being made 
capable of communicating either with the com- 
bustion end of the next kiln, or with a common 
or separate fiue or chimney. Third, construct- 


ing a series of kilns, burning on the principle of 


the Newcastle kiln, made to taper from the com- 
bustion end to the chimney end, and arranged 
side by side alternately in reversed positions, 
the chimney end of the one kiln being made 
capable of communicating either with the com- 
bustion end of the next kiln, or with a common 
or separate flue or chimney. 

ConsTRUCTION OF CalIssons, CorrER-DAMS, 
&c.—J. G. Jennings. Dated April 21, 1864.— 
In constructing coffer-dams and similar struc- 





Selected from the Engineer's lists, 





,idea of the extraordinary number and value of | 
| the metropolitan charities may be derived from | 
|the fact that the mere alphabetical list here | 
| given, with name, address, objects, income, &c., | 
arranged tabularly, requires no less than 150) 
pages, of by no means small size. The volume, 

| being an annual issue, contains the more impor- 

| tant charities of a temporary nature, as well as 

| those of a more permanent description. Thus, 

in this 1865-6 edition, the Surrey Theatre Fund 

for the relief of persons suffering from the burn- | 
ing down of the theatre is included. The! 
volume is both interesting and useful as a guide 
to metropolitan charities. 








Hiscellanen. 


WorkinG Men’s Exuipition, Gurascow.—This 
exhibition is managed entirely by working men. 
It contains works, the production of their leisure | 
hours, and is very interesting. 





THE Srrike.—The strike against Messrs. 
Cubitt & Co. continues, and it seems not unlikely, 
we deeply regret to say, that a general outlock 
on the part of the master-builders of the metro- 
polis may be the result. 


A New Lapprr.—An interesting trial was 
_made lately, in the spacious courtyard of 
the Archinto Palace, at Milan, with what the 
inventor, Paolo Porta, calls an “air ladder.” It 
consists of several pieces, which, with a sort of 
carriage as a basis, can be fixed one on the top 
of another. A height of 90 ft. was thus reached 
in a very few minutes. The apparatus may be 
bent down to an angle of 45, and is capable of 
carrying heavy weights. The principle, it is 
stated, can be adapted to portable bridges, 


which can be put together in an equally short 
time, 








EXPENDITURE ON Paris. — According to the 
Revue Universelle des Mines, the grants by the 
State towards new buildings and improvements 
in Paris since 1852, amount to nearly ten 
millions sterling. This is, of course, irrespective 
of the sums spent by the city of Paris itself. 


THE VALE or LLANGOLLEN.—The authorities 
of this beautiful district are endeavouring to 
afford its visitors all the facilities and comforts 
essential to the success of a pleasure resort. 
A reilway is formed through the entire vale, 
and waterworks for the town are about to be 
constructed by the local Board, under the super. 
intendence of Mr. Josiah F. Fairbank, C.E. 
Building operations and projects, we are told, 
are already actively proceeding. 


PrRizE COMPETITION IN BroNnzEs IN Paris.— 
The manufacturers of bronzes have announced a 
competition amongst the artists and workmen 
employed in that important branch of Paris in- 
dustry. The prizes to be distributed are to con- 
sist of medals and honourable mentions, and the 
following amounts in money :—For sculptors 
and ornamental modellers, each 800f.; chasers, 
1,600f.; designers, 500f.; founders, 600f.; tur- 
ners, 400f.; mounters, 300f. 


Royat ScHoon or Navat ARCHITECTURE, &C., 
Sovurn KENsinGton MuseumM.—The first session 


;of this school terminated on the 30th April. 


The number of students was twenty, of whom 
sixteen were sent by the Admiralty, and four 
were young men intended for the private ship- 
building profession. Courses of lectures on iron, 
steam, wood, the strength of materials as applied 
to ship-building, and other cognate subjects, were 
delivered by gentlemen of the highest reputa- 
tion. The next session will commence at South 
Kensington, on Wednesday, November Ist, two 
days before which the gentlemen who offer 
themselves as pupils of the school will undergo 
a preliminary examination. Mr. Merrifield, as 
principal, resigns in favour of Mr. Purkiss, who 
was Vice-principal. Four Russians and one Swede 
have applied for admission to the school. 


Water For Rome.—With reference to this 
subject, the local correspondent of the Morning Post 
says,—* The restoration of the Marcian aqueduct 
is now passing out of the region of possibility 
into that of probability, and its execution will be 
very much facilitated by uniting the necessary 
levelling works with those of the Tivoli Railway, 
the execution of which is now entrusted to the 
Marquis Lavaggi. The principle adopted is that 
of bringing the pure water of the Marcian 
springs to Rome in iron pipes, following the 
direction of the ancient aqueduct in the upper 
valley of the Anio, and that of the railway from 
Tivoli to Rome. Operations are to be commenced 
in September, and Mr. James Shepherd, the 
director of the Anglo-Roman Gas Company, has 
gone to England to organise the aqueduct com- 
pany, and to order the required quantity of 
pipes. The high level of this spring will allow 
of its waters being supplied to all Rome, even 
to the upper stories of the Quirinal Palace, and 
its abundance may be conceived by comparison 
with the Trevi water, whose volume is measured 
at 180in., whereas the Marcian water can boast 
of a flow equivalent to 4,000 in.” 


ORNAMENTATION OF Grass, Meta, &c¢.—Pro- 
fessor Kuhlmann, who has been occupied for 
some time past in researches on crystallogenic 
force, has recently patented some of his dis- 
coveries in this direction. (No. 1,981, 1864.) 
The patent is for producing ornamentation on 
porcelain, glass, metal, and other surfaces. The 
effects, says the Reader, are produced by apply- 
ing to the surfaces saline solutions or other 
| crystallizable matters in a cold state, either alone 
| or mixed with amorphous insoluble substances 
| held in suspension, and in facilitating the for- 
mation of large crystalline configurations, by 
thickening the concentrated solutions with gum, 
dextrine, or gelatine. Any solid matters, such 
as mineral colours, coloured enamels, &c., may 
be held in suspension in these solutions. By the 
slow evaporation of the water the solid matters 
will remain deposited on the glass or metal, re- 
taining at the same time their crystalline 
arrangement, and the “‘ watered” or “ frosted” 
appearance thus produced may be fixed, in the 
case of glass, by vitrification, and in the case of 
metals by etching with acid. Impressions may 


afterwards be taken from the metal plates in 
the ordinary manner. The specification also 
contains a description of a new method of 
engraving upon glass by hydrofluoric acid. 
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Prick oF Lanp 1x Lonpon.—A piece of free- 
hold ground forming an area of 2,500 ft. in 
Cannon-street, at the corner of Swithin’s-lane, 
was sold last week at auction by Messrs. Fuller 
& Horsey for 30,6001. 


Imports oF Merats.—While in 1854 the com- 
puted value of the copper ore and regulus im- 
ported into the United Kingdom was 1,236,1321., 
in 1864 it had risen to 2,054,6741. Unwrought 
and partly. wrought copper was imported, in 1854, 
to the extent of 388,0901., while in 1864 the im- 
ports were valued at 2,206,5251. In 1854, 
unwrought iron, in bars, was imported to the 
value of 528,0741.; in 1864 the corresponding 
value was 625,2831. The receipts of silver ore 
were valued, in 1854, at 521,3301., and in 1864 
at 251,568l. The value of the tin, in blocks, 
ingots, bars, or slabs, imported in 1854, was 
267,3121., and in 1864, 497,3281. Lead, again, 
was imported to the value of 254,9471., in 1854; 
while last year’s imports were valued at 611,2731. 
With the exception of silver ore, every metal is 
now imported in larger quantities than it was ten 
years since. 


PRESERVATION OF Woop By CHARRING.—The 
superficial carbonization or charring of wood, as 
a preservative means, has long been practised on 
a small scale, the rationale of the process being 
the formation of an indestructible skin of car- 
bon, which is, moreover, impregnated with the 
empyreumatic oils and creosote, produced by 
the carbonization of the outer layer of wood. 
About two years ago M. Lapparent proposed to 
apply it to the timber used in the French navy. 


Some experiments which were undertaken with | 


the view to determine its practicability have 
terminated, according to the Reader, very satis- 
factorily; and the Minister of Marine has or- 
dered the process to be introduced into the 
Imperial dockyards. M. Lapparent makes use 
of a gas blow-pipe, the flame from which is 
allowed to play upon every part of the piece of 
timber in succession. By this means the degree 
of torrefaction may be regulated at will. The 
method is applicable to woodwork of all kinds, 
and the charring, it is said, does not destroy the 
sharpness of any mouldings with which the wood 
may be ornamented. 


BeEprorD DRAINAGE AND WATER-WoRKS, — At 
a special meeting of the Bedford Town Council, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of Mr. 
Lawson, the engineer, and of deciding upon the 
tenders sent in for the performance of the works 
according to the plans previously accepted, the 
following tenders were unanimously accepted :— 
Mr. L. B. Moore, of Newport, Monmouthshire, 
for the sewerage works, for 17,5561. 6s. 8d.; 
{The decision relative to the tender for the 


solved on a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
on the year’s transactions, and also to reduce the 
price of gas from 7s. to 6s. 104d. per 1,000 ft. ! 


LEVENSHULME LocaL Boarp.—Previously to 
commencing operations under the Act, the 
Board, at a meeting, held last week, ap- 
pointed as their surveyors, Messrs. Whyatt & 
Redford, of Manchester, and Heywood. 


INK FOR WriTING ON Zinc. — The following 
is given as a receipt for an indelible black ink 
to be used for writing on zinc :—Take 30 parts 
of verdigris, 30 of sal-ammonia, 8 of lamp-black, 
8 of gum Arabic, and 300 of water: dissolve the 
}gum in the water, and pour it over the other 
| ingredients, well mixed and reduced to powder. 
| A quill pen should be used for writing. 





Fatt or Two HovsrEs 1N CHANDOS-STREET.— 
| On Tuesday evening, a fatal calamity occurred 
in Chandos-street, Covent Garden. One honse 
was formerly known as the White Swan tavern, but 
had been closed for some time, the lease having 
expired. The other was for many years an oil 
warehouse. Both houses had been in course of 
demolition with a view to rebuilding, and the 
inner portion of both had been partly removed. 
It has been said that the front portion was not 
sufficiently shored. Be this as it may, the 
whole of the front portion suddenly gave way, 
and fell forward into the street. Two men were 
buried in the débris, and killed upon the spot. 
Two other men are seriously injured. 


East LoNDON WorkinG CiassEs INDUSTRIAL 
Exu1BITION.—The exhibition of products of the 
working classes resident in the east of London 
has been opened in St. Mary’s School-room, 
Whitechapel-road. The opening ceremony was 
performed by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the 
occasion was honoured by the presence of a large 
assemblage. The attendance each day since has 
been numerous. The exhibition is divided into 
four classes,—fine arts, mechanical productions, 
models, and miscellaneous. The committee of 
management have arranged for the gratuitous 
services of gentlemen, well-known in London as 
popular lecturers, to deliver addresses twice a 
week during the continuance of the exhibition. 
It is contemplated to keep it open only up to the 
2nd of next month. 


Narrow Escare or LEIcEsTER THEATRE.— 
The building was lately opened by an English 
opera company, and in the course of the first 
evening the performance was stopped by the 
sudden appearance of the gallery in flames. It 
seems that some of the “gods” had kicked or 


Gas.—The Jedburgh Gas Company have re- | 


A#RIAL NAVIGATION at Last.— The aérial 
vessel invented by M. Delamarne bids fair, 
according to the Paris correspondent of the 
Star, to realise the anticipations entertained as 
to the successful application of the vertical helm 
in controlling the currents of wind by which the 
courses of balloons have hitherto been guided. 
The vessel rose to the height of 1,500 yards, and 
then took a course due south. M. Delamarne, 
who acted as helmsman, steered the vessel in an 
opposite direction, and it accordingly sailed 
direct for Vincennes. To prove her obedience 
to the helm, M. Delamarne then took a northerly 
route. At the request of the passengers, with- 
; out touching the safety-valve, and simply by 
| using the helm, he descended near Nogent, and 
| floated for some time close to the earth. After 
'a sail of an hour and a half, they decided on 
| descending in the neighbourhood of Choisy, 
; which M. Delamarne accomplished without the 
slightest difficulty, and his passengers landed on 
terra jirma as easily as if they had stepped out 
of an express train. Two results, it is added, 
are evident :—By the horizontal helm placed in 
the stern of the vessel, it ascends and descends 
as the helmsman pleases ; and by means of the 
hélices placed at each side, combined with the 
action of the helm, a horizontal course is ob- 
tained. 





An Aquatic Umbpretta.—Some years since a 
good deal was said about hail-sticks, for guarding 
crops from all risk of hail falling where they 
were setup. Whether the umbrella-stick spoken 
of by the Paris correspondent of the Star be an 
| offshoot from the old hail-stick we do not know, 
but it looks rather like it. The Star correspondent 
says of it,—‘“ The Gazette de France devotes two 
of its columns to the new and startling discovery 
of an umbrella, the cover of which, instead of 
being of the texture of Robinson Crusoe’s, or of 
alpaca, or silk, is of the last material any one 
would guess, namely, rain itself. The steady old 
Legitimist Gazette never having condescended to 
joke since its creation, A.D. 1630, I firmly believe 
the statement, which I translate. ‘ Any travel- 
lers, who, like myself (the correspondent of the 
Gazette), were passing, between two and three 
o’clock, on the road between Sourdes and Pey- 
rouse, must have noticed a person, who, although 
unknown in the country, attracted universal 
attention. The rain was pouring down in tor- 
rents. He held a cane about 10 in. above his 
head. The rain, falling on this magic wand, 
spread out in the form of an umbrella, under 
which M. Drulep, the inventor, walked perfectly 
sheltered from even a single drop of water. 
M. Drulep will not as yet solve this mysterious 
problem; but the marvellous effect produced by 
this stick is reported to be due to a new appli- 


water-works was postponed till the next meeting, | Cut a hole into a leaden gas-pipe, thus causing cation of electricity, and that M. Drulep’s stick 


in order that some further inquiries may be made. | 
Messrs. Cochrane & Co., for supplying iron pipes 
and other castings, for 4,6031. 3s. 3d.; Messrs. 
Guest & Chrimes, of Rotherham, for supplying 
the sluice-valves and hydrants, for 5251. 15s. 6d.; 
Mr. T. Crump, of Derby, for laying and jointing 
pipes, and fixing valves and hydrants, for 
1,7931. 18s. 1d. ; and Mr. L. B. Moore, of New- 
port, for making the service reservoir, wells, and 
other works, for 1,7851. 5s. 


ParsoNaGE Hovsrs.—As to the new Act re- | 
lating to parsonage houses, it may be useful to 


an escape of gas, and that they threw a lighted 
match to the pipe. Many left the building in 
alarm. Search was made for the key of the 
gas-meter, but it could not be found; and an 
alarm of fire was raised, and the different fire- 
brigades summoned, but luckily their services 
were not required, as before their arrival a man 
of some sense in the gallery took off his coat, 


| and, throwing it over the flames, succeeded in 


putting them out. 


THe SreerLeE oF Sr. Bripe’s Cuourcu.—A 
vestry meeting of St. Bride’s parish has been held, 


acts on the principle of the well-known tour- 
niquet électrique.” 


THe Ceortera IN Ecypt.—On the 20th of 

une the number of cases of cholera which had 
proved fatal in Alexandria was upwards of 60. 
From that date to the 24th the average number 
of deaths was 85 per diem; making a total of 
857 since the outbreak of the epidemic. At this 
date a violent chamsin, or unwholesome south 
wind, arose, which continued with great in- 
tensity till the 7th instant. On the 25th ult. 
the official list shows the mortality to have been 


incumbents of benefices to learn that by an Act | to consider the report of Mr. Tress, architect, as to 183; on the 26th, 193; on the 27th, 208 ; on the 


lately passed—the 28th and 29th of Victoria, | 
cap. 69, sec. 1—intituled “ An Act further to 
amend and render more effectual the Law for pro- 


other Purposes,” incumbents are empowered to 


| 


borrow on the security of the glebe, tithes, &c.,| vestry to adjourn the consideration of the ques- | reports. 


the state of the church steeple. The report was! 
to the effect that the steeple and tower, from the 


| top to the bottom, were in a most unsound and 
ae : ‘ ns - . : b = 
viding fit Houses for the beneficed Clergy and for | unsafe condition, and required immediate and | on the 7th, 142. 


extensive repair. Mr. G. Walter asked the 


28th, 214; on the 29th, 209; on the 30th, 197; 
on the 2nd of June, 196; on the 3rd, 228; on 
the 4th, 176; on the Sth, 118; on the 6th, 132; 
It is believed that the mor- 
tality is much greater than stated by the official 
It is not doubted that such a rapid 


of their benefices any sum not less than 1001.,| tion until they had seen the report of their | spread of the epidemic is to a great extent due 
and not more than three years’ net income,—1. former architect, Mr. Shaw, and which report he | to local causes, and principally to the state of 


For the purposes of the former Act—namely, | 


made some two years since. Mr. Paterson, | 


the dwellings of the Arab fellahs, which are 


pe . | > . ‘ 
for building, repairing, &c., house or residence. | a practical builder and stonemason, said that he | shared alike by man and beast ; to the food of 
2. For the purpose of purchasing any lands or| had made avery careful survey of the tower and | these natives, which, especially at the present 
hereditaments, not exceeding 12 acres, con-!| steeple, and he was prepared to say, that no| time, is insufficient and bad; tothe putrid water 


tiguous to or desirable to be used with the par- 

sonage-house or glebe. 3. For the purpose of | 
building any offices, stabling cr out-buildings, or 
fences necessary for the occupation or protection 
of the parsonage-house. 


restoring, rebuilding, or repairing the fabric of | attended to only two years since. Mr. W. Payne| with regard to epidemics and death. — 
5. For the purpose | observed that architects were in the habit of| instances of cholera have occurred in the 


the chancel of the church. 


immediate danger need be apprehended. It was | 
true that some repairs were necessary, but | 
nothing to the extent stated in Mr. Tress’s | 
report. Mr. Hancock ridiculed the notion of | 


the Arabs are compelled to drink during the low 
state of the Nile; to the excessive heat; the 
want of personal cleanliness among them, as well 
as among the poorer class of Europeans; and, 


4. For the purpose of | the church tower requiring repairs, when it was | lastly, to the stupid superstition of the Arabs 


A few 


of building, improving, enlarging, or purchasing | getting up great jobs; and he warned the vestry | European quarters of the town, but the upper 


any farm-house, or farm buildings, or labotrers’ | 
dwelling-houses belonging to or desirable to be | 
acquired for any farm or lands appertaining to| 
the benefice. 6. Out of the sum to be borrowed 
the charges and expenses of the architect or | 
surveyor and the costs of the mortgage deed | 
may be paid. | 


against being led away to spend large sums | 


money on the steeple and tower. He did not 
think it at all necessary. He should move that | 
a committee be appointed to inquire into the} 
matter, and report at the next vestry. Mr. 
Walter seconded the motion, which was unani- | 
mously adopted. | 





class of Europeans have entirely escaped up to 
the present time. It is roughly estimated that 
between 18,000 and 20,000 European residents 
have left Alexandria. At Cairo the choleraic 
symptoms have shown themselves in a manner 
which gives rise to the most serious apprehen- 
sions. 
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Prices in ApEtarpE, Sovurn Avsrratia.— The 
following are some of the prices of labour and 
material, as quoted, Adelaide, 20th of April :— 
Brickmakers, per 1,000 bricks, without burning, 
12s. ; sawyers, 100 ft. cedar, 11s.; ditto deal, 8s. ; 
bricklayers, 10s. a-day ; carpenters, 8s. 6d. to 9s. ; 
galvanized iron-workers, 8s. to 10s.; iron- 
founders, 9s.to 12s.; labourers, 6s.; masons, 9s. ; 
painters, 8s. to 10s.; plasterers, 9s.; plumbers, 
10s.; quarrymen, 7s. to 8s.; Welsh duchess 
slates, 211. per 1,000.; ditto countesses, 181. ; 
zinc, 40s. to 45s. per cwt.; bricks, 35s. to 45s. 
per 1,000 ; flooring-boards, grooved and tongued, 
6 in. by 14 in., 24d. to 2}d. per foot; red deal 
battens, 7 in. by 2} in., 4d. per foot. 


NEwsPAPER Press Funp.—The annual general 
meeting was held on Saturday, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, Mr. 8. C. 
Hall in the chair. Mr. H. G. Warren, the hon. 
secretary of the society, read the report, of which 
the following is the substance :—‘‘ The committee 
congratulate the society on the steady progress 
which has been made during the last twelve 
months. The number of members on the books 
is 192, of whom 40 are life members and 152 
annual members. The number elected since the 
30th of June last year is 64. During the year 
the society has lost three members by death : 
the widows of two of them have received assist- 
ance from the fund. The total receipts during 
the past year (irrespective of dinner tickets) 
were 1,265]. 2s. 10d. The society has now 
1,5001. stock in the New 3 per Cents., and 6001. 
on deposit at the City Bank, leaving at the 
bankers’ at the end of the year a balance of 
1831. 8s. 4d. The income of the society at the 
present time may be thus estimated :—From 
interest on investments, 601.; annual subscrip- 
tion of members, 156/.; annual donations, 1281/.; 


was unanimously adopted. 


—_ . g _ . — > “1 | ~ 
EXxTensivE ScuHemes oF Town IMPROVEMENT stored between Chattanooga and Alexandria | 
| towards Baltimore and New York. 


in LiverPOOL,— At a recent council meeting, 











| tion of the dead meat and poultry markets. 
| A great line of railway was to be completed from 


making a total of upwards of 3401.” The report | New York to New Orleans by the 15th of July. 


of the company up to the present time, the direc- 
tors believe that a minimum dividend of 5 per 
cent. per annum may be permanently relied 
upon, Mr. Alderman Waterlow has recently 
been in communication with the Government, 
and has succeeded in obtaining from the Lords 
of the Treasury a promise to introduce, at the 
opening of the next session of Parliament, a 
Bill to enable the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners to advance money at 3} per cent. interest 
upon the mortgage of improved dwellings for 
the labouring classes ; and in order to enable the 
company to avail itself of favourable oppor- 
tunities of borrowing money upon security of its 
property, a resolution was passed authorizing 
the directors to mortgage the company’s pro- 
perty to such an extent as they may deem ad- 
visable. A dividend of 5 per cent. per annum 
on the paid-up capital was declared. 


Rattway Marrers.—The demolition of 150 
houses in Coppice-row, Ray-street, Vineyard- 
walk, Wood-street, Exmouth-street, and the 
intersecting courts and by-streets, has made a 
very extensive opening in Clerkenwell, and 
workmen have commenced removing the interior 
of a large number of houses to the northward of 
Exmouth-street, and extending as far as Baker- 


street, Lloyd-square, many of the houses in| 
which have been razed to the ground. The | 


houses to the eastward of Clerkenwell work- 
house, extending to Wood-street, have disap- 
peared, and preparations are being made for the 
extension towards King’s Cross of the London, 


Chatham, and Dover Railway, and the widening | 


of the Metropolitan Railway. Nearly 350 houses 
will have been pulled down in this way. Great 
increase of traffic is anticipated on the comple- 





Its completion will be the signal for a grand 
movement of all the cotton and tobacco now 


The traffic 





for the small charge of 1d. per week, has eyi. 
dently been appreciated by the members. For 
the convenience of employers wanting men, and 
of men seeking employment, a registry, on the 
plan of the houses of call, but open to all 
branches of trade, will shortly be established at 
the club, and, it is hoped, will prove useful to 
the members. In the refreshment department, 
upwards of 1001. have been received during the 
twelve months. As a large cup of coffee and 
4 Ib. of cake only cost 2d., on a moderate calcu- 
lation, 12,000 individuals have patronised this 
department during the year. 








TENDERS 


For the erection of a small house at Baldock, Herts, for 





Mr. Chalkleys. Mr. J. Shilcock, architect :— 
WII, 5. cco veitns inten cvesersvererss £247 0 0 
Warren & Son (accepted) ......... 245 0 0 





For building and completing Minerva College, Stroud 





Green-lane. r. J. G. Turner, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 
PERI i cvniccesuanivereresuseanenendive £3,097 0 0 
Hall & Son.. 2,679 0 0 
Hawkes ........ 2,650 0 0 
Carter & Son 2,470 0 0 
Pi ciichs su tenssseisouattenpeanton 2,449 0 0 





For alterations and repairs at the Prince of Wales 
Hotel, Bishop’s-road, Paddington, Mr. Isaac Bird, archi- 
| tect, Quantities supplied :— 






SAAT. cvccottessicturstiosisiveesens £2,487 0 0 
UTA. cescccvecerscncevecembsnenn 2,447 0 0 
Newman & Mann.....,....ccc00ssee08 2,445 0 0 
BES Oe NE. . cusasncsnvaneninvnedeneas 2,419 0 0 
NIN ss sinthnasccisaeennan Siasegemiont 2,2 00 








For erection of house for Mr. Fred. Bigg, Maze Hill, 
| St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. Mr. F, H, Fowler, architect. 


| Quantities by Mr. Harris :— 
HOQhes ...cccrccccrcovscrccccecevcccccoveceoscess £2,589 
IO icoiines vi adensehsosinepeavedunsnnieeriniss 2,477 





| 
| 
| Fora villaresidence at Farnham, for Mr. J. M‘Cutchan, 
| Messrs. Eggar & Stapley, architects :— 
Geo. Goddard 





Goddard & Wickham (accepted) 





| 
| 
| For painting and decorating the Downham Arms Inn, 











amongst the proceedings of the finance com- | 


: . # 'receipts of railways in the United Kingdom 
mittee, were recommendations to devote 5,000I. 


| Downham Road, Islington, for Mr, George Garrett. Mr, 
amounted, for the week ending the 8th of July, | J 


. 8. Gomme, architect :— 


, i , » ion | ee ~ . WAITHE.........cccccrrccscsccvesecssosesooees £249 0 0 
out of the surplus income towards the erection | on 12,075 miles, to 710,9411,, and for the corre-| Ballard "w.s-nnunawneunncns 2350 0 
of a hospital for infectious and contagious dis- | sponding week of last year, on 11,674 miles, to | PI «sc crcissnvetrintalscoveisistobaweneh 198 10 0 
eases, and 1,0001. for the improvement of Park- | 675,7921., showing an increase of 401 miles, and | Vidler (accepted) .....:.cccsseeeesees 165 9 2 





lane, between Forrest-strect and Greetham- | of 35,1491. 
street, purchasing 124 yards of land on the} 





| For three warehouses, Southwark-street, for Mr, W. 
Haynes. 





. Mr. Robert W. Edis, architect :— 
north side of Blundell-street for 3001. Both the] Manvuracture or PLare-ciass.—A paper has | SIE saapnvtctinterstidincinsonnshbieabie £8,987 0 0 
proposals were agreed to. The markets’ com- | been issued by Mr. Howard, of Plaistow, giving | = > Sen tiga Satis — ; 
mittee recommended application to Parliament | some statistics of plate-glass. It appears that | oo. a 8479 00 
for powers to purchase a block of property,| this manufacture amounted, in 1836, to only | SE IOI incr cs eh ssarnssercaveees 8,238 0 0 
bounded on the north by St. John’s-lane, south | about 7,000 ft. per week, in consequence of the | Sharpington & Cole.........s..++ + 8,197 ; - 
by Charles-street, west by Hood-street, and east | enormous excise duty which was imposed upon | CONDE... .ccrcsccrccrscrcacsccrercaseesces 8,050 





by Roe-street, containing 10,640 square yards, at | it, which amounted at that time to no less than | 
an estimated cost of 87,875l., for the purpose of 60s. per cwt. In 1845 the duty was abolished, 
forming a wholesale fruit and vegetable market. | and at the same time other materials of a much 


For additions to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Read- 
ing. Mr. Jos. Morris, architect, Quantities supplied by 
Mr, Fred. Wallen :— 
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29 49 
Some discussion took place, and ultimately it was | less costly description began to be used. Sand, Wheeler & Co. eT F00 0 4 
agreed to adjourn the subject for a month. the base of the manufactured article, is 3s. 6d. Simmonds ..... sihviishlabanncvadnebbiss 2,639 0 0 ‘ 
Upon the recommendation of the improvement | per ton, against the former price of 18s. ; labour, —— B MartED cnrecorvvvrerrsreeers a “s : : 
committee, it was agreed to include in the next | formerly 1s. 6d. per superficial foot, is now 54d. ; nen... tae & 0 
improvement Bill a scheme for the widening of | and coal, formerly 1s. 10d. per foot, is now about Sharpington & Cole..........6cse0 2,444 0 0 
Cazreau-street and Belle-street, and the con-|2d. The cost is thus reduced to about that of Kendall ....sssersssssseessessssessesseee me eS 
struction of a new street from the north end of | the common window glass of thirty years ago, nt Sage he Ea: Sate aN 75 : ; 
Belle-street to Scotland-road, at an estimated|/and in consequence the manufacture has in- REE 00 
cost of 42,0001.; and to purchase at once some | creased from 7,000 superficial feet per week, sold | Wheeler, Brothers .............0+++ 2,132 0 0 


property required for the improvement of the 
south-east end of Everton-road, at a cost of 
1,300. 


DWELLINGs FoR THE WorkKING CLAsses,—The 
fourth half-yearly meeting of the company set 
on foot by Mr. Alderman Waterlow, to provide 
the working classes in the metropolis with suit- 
able dwellings at easy rents, has been held in 
the Mansion House, Lord Stanley, M.P., the 
chairman of the company, presiding. The direc- 
tors’ report stated that the subscribed capital, 
30,0001., has been paid up, less 1501. The sum 
of 23,5421. has been expended in the purchase 
of land and in the erection of buildings, and it 
is expected that the balance will in a few weeks 
be absorbed in completing the undertakings now 
in hand. At Tower-buildings, Brewhouse-lane, 
Wapping, nearly the whole of the sixty dwellings 
for families are occupied. The block of buildings 
at King’s Cross-road, Bagnigge-wells, has been 
named “ Cobden-buildings.” The dwellings 
there have been occupied for a few weeks, and 
the shops on the ground-floor are also let. Of 
the five blocks in Old St. Pancras-road, two were 
fully occupied in the first week of the present 
month. It is expected that two others will be 
ready for oceupation in a few weeks, and the 
fifth will be completed in October. These five 
blocks, which have been named “ Stanley-build- 
ings,” provide ample accommodation for 100 
families. From the experience of the working 





at from 20s. to 25s. per foot, to 140,000 ft., sold at | 
2s. and upwards, according to quality. The} 
finest qualities are imported from France and | 
Belgium, at the rate of 16,000 ft. per week ; but 
the export of the English commoner make has 
increased tenfold since 1849, From cvhe opening 
up of the China and Japan trade, even this 
enormous increase is by no means the limit 
which may be attained. The material is, more- 
over, applied to a variety of purposes, such as 
flooring and the sheathing of iron ships, so that 
there appears practicaliy no limit to the de- 
velopment of which the manufacture is suscep- 
tible. 


Croypon WorkMEN’s Crive. — According to 
the report read at a general meeting, the com- 
mittee, in completing the first year of the exist- 
ence of the Croydon Workmen’s Club, feel there 
is fair cause for congratulation to all interested 
in its prosperity, in the extent to which the 
institution has answered its intended purposes, 
and in the cordial support accorded to it by all 
classes. The amount received for members’ 
subscriptions during the year is nearly 1001, 
giving an average number of subscribers of 
about 450. During the winter months, the club 
has been attended by as many as the rooms will 
comfortably accommodate; and the privilege of 
a commodious room well warmed and lighted, 
and abundantly supplied with newspapers, 


For building new infirmaries and covered ways at 
Hendon, for tne Hendon Union, Mr. Rowland Plumb, 





architect, Quantities by Mr. R. J. Hodgson :— 
Infirmaries. Covered Ways. 
MORE... occvsvisveieneeds Ge. DD -istcsseonet £6z8 0 0 
Wises .nrcc.. overs ~~:  & & eee 28 14 0 
Simms & Martin... 2,091 1 0 ............ 598 0 0 
Chapman ,........... lt el EO 556 0 0 
POD cdistcscivies a ee eens 562 0 0 
Sawyer .........0000 § MFO OO cccarensores 574 0 0 
Langmead & Way 1,929 0 0 (accepted) 531 0 0 





For additional wards, &c., St. Mary’s Hospital, Pad- 


dington. Mr. W. Young, architect :— 
0 RS SES ai: £12,000 0 0 
| ea 9,189 0 0 
NEG cccisorindncbyceninascivtorvestene 8,750 0 0 
GOT FOL cccccrccsove -cocccsncsesansssees . 8650 0 0 





For new infirmary at kdgeware, for the Board of 
Guardians for the Hendon Union. Mr, K, Plumbe, 
architect :— 

H 


oceccoo 
ecooco 








For new warehouse in Southwark-street, for Mr. J. K. 
Farlow. Messrs. Wimble & Vaylor, architects ;— 











games, and other means of rational enjoyment, 


GIIIROR. ncn re veceveseevses coveesstsaeenes £3,745 0 0 
, ~~ one se © 
Cotes & B00 ....0...0c000000 8,242 0 0 
TRA OR osc scesevcescisse. 8,187 0 0 
Gulland & Thompson ....,......... 7,900 0 O 
Wills 7,689 0 0 
Killby 7,583 0 0 
a, eee wescivissenaibiebesdans 7,570 0 0 
BME BETO cn casterceavicimses 7, 0 
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THE BUILDER. 
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For new stables and other works at Blundeston Lodge, 
Suffolk. Mr. W. Oldham Chambers, architect :— 
Jackson & Rounee ........... anebdnep £560 0 0 





For repairs to farm buildings, and additional rooms to 
house, on a farm upon the estate of Sir Francis Crossley, 


bart., M.P., Somerleyton, Suffolk, Mr. W. Oldham 
Chambers, architcet :— 
Jackson & Rounce.......... iisdoomane £466 15 0 





For building public house, and two houses and shops, 
for Messrs. Salter & Marten, at Ladbroke Grove-road, 







Kensington Park, Mr. T, Muncey, architect, Quanti- 
ties not ee — 
Foule ....... .. £4,875 0 0 
Moultrie., . 4,850 0 0 
Cowland .. eee ee 
a eae 4,795 0 0 





_For alterations to house, No. 8, Lawrence-lane, Cheap- 
side, for Mr. Vivian. Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, 
architects :— 


Kiddle......... paneemnoocnensasosionsere seece £008 0 0 
Piper & Wheele 988 0 0 
Pritchard 948 0 0 






For alterations to Jews’ Infant Schools, Commercial- 
street :— 
Piper & Wheeler......c.c.sssersersereee £320 0 0 
Pritchard jolt 307 0 0 








For alterations at ‘the Butchers’ Arms, New Cattle 





Market. Mr. Lewis Isaacs, architect :— 
Beara. csacvccsvesse wentdihwsadadeniocinaenen £947 0 0 
LE caséeve Ssssvecite nw OF OO 
Bishop .. 820 0 0 
Dangmend & Wy .......<csscocsescese 757 0 0 


For alterations and additions to Ridgway Villa, Ridge- 
road, Enfield, for Mr, Cranfield. 






architect :— 
SU... senibiniecanobinaunensgnx prin & © 
Patman 1,400 0 0 
Field & Sons......... 1,350 0 0 
Cushing (accepted).................4 1,329 0 0 





BT stbcis weer ssttneunnioastatotesones £217 0 0 
Wilson 194 0 0 
BD si cea vekinsidxate 187 0 0 
Exton (accepted)..............0.cseccs0e 169 4 0 

Gas Work, 
NAR ca tucsenakes siceauanent eeseneseccssese 707 15 0 
a panache adlawaes anes - 4617 6 
Buckley & Beach 3118 6 
Verety (accepted) 30 0 «0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Andrea de] Sarto (Andrea Vanucchi was called del Sirto as being 
the son ofa tailor. He died of the plague in 1530). 

Tee Houses.— References to the best printed suggestions as to the 
construction of ice-houses are asked for by more than one correspond- 
ent.—E, A. 8. (the question bas not been settled at Jaw. Our own 
opinion always has been that the architect could so recover. See the 
printed tariff issued by the Institute).—R. D—J. 8.—W —Mr. G.— 
ILW.—J. P. W.—8. 8.—L. & W.—C. B. A.—Mr. L.—H. N. H.—A. B.— 
T. §—R. E—H. H.—Smoker.—G. E. C.—J. 6 —CU. H. W.—G. C.— 
W. H. (must look to a price book).—P. M.—An Operative.—The strike 
(we have received half a dozen letters, some on one side some on the 
other ; but think it better not to print them).—R. T.—W. 0. C.— 
R. B.—W. & T.—L. & W.—Constant Reader.—E. J. H. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender; not necessarily for publication. 


Norr.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Corrs ONLY should be sent. | 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on | 
Thursday. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and | 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
O AMATEUR AUTHORS, &.— 


Messrs, COX & WYMAN execute every description of 
PRINTING in the best manner, with promptness and punctuality, 
and at moderate charges. —OOX & WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, 
Fine-Art, and General Printers, 74-75, Great Queen-street, Lincolu’s- 
inn-fields, W.C. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. : 
R. DRUITT’S REPORT on the Quality, 
Wholesomeness, Price, and Use in Diet and Medicine of the 
Cheap Wines from Fiance, Italy, Austria, Greece, and Hungary, 
imported in p Mr. Glaaatone’s liberal policy. 





Mr. F. G. Widdows, 


| ments, tne situation would be a permanent one.—Atd recs, with 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 1865. 


IDDER’S EARTHWORK TABLES, 
showing the Contents of Excavations, Area of Slopes, &c. 
By G. P. BIDDER, Eeq. C.E 
Tn Sheets, 23. Mounted in Case, to fold, 36 64, 
London : VACHER & SONS, 29, Parliament-street, 5.W. 





THE LAW OF BENEFI? BUILDING SOCI®TIES 
Now ready, Second Edition, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HE LAW RELATING to BENEFIT 
BUILDING SOCIETIES (6 &7 Wiil. IV. c. 32), with Practical 
Observations on the Act and all the Cases decided thereon ; tovether 
with a Form of Rules for a Permanent Benefit Building Society, and 
Forms of Mortgages to the Trustees. 
By W. TIDD PRATT, Feq. of the Inner T-mple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Lendon : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





ARTS MECHANICAL, MENTAL, AND IDEAL. 
In the Presa, and will bs speedily published, price 54. 


ORAL PHILOSOPHY: an Anthropo- 


logical Catholicon, under the title of “ Psychoneurology,” 
being the just Analysis of the Affections, or the A'pha and Omega of 
Man, as deve'oped in the Phases of Existence. With a demonstrative 
Chart, and numerons Ili nstrations. 
HARVEY, 4, St. James’s-street, 





Price 1s. each ; by post for 13 stamn=, 


W ison's LEGAL HANDY BOOKS. 

1. BILLS. CHEQUES, NOTES. ana I 0 U's. 

BANKING : Its Customs and Practice, 

HUSBAND and WIFE: Marriace and Divoree 

MASTER and SERVANT: Employer and Employed. 

PARTNFRSHIP. 

BANKRUPTCY : Debtor and Creditor 

JOINT STOCK COMPANTIFS: The New Law, with 
Directions for Forming » Company. 

| Tondon : EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exch inge. 





| 
| 


NRaews 





| THE LOCK-OUT. 
nat pnhlished. price 1s 


J 
THE LOCK-OUT : Considerations on the 


recent S'rucgle between Capital and Labonr in the No 
By BENJAMIN HARDWICK, M-mber of the Law Institution, 


FREES 
London : EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 





| TO ARCHITECTS. ENGINEERS. RTILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
+r y 
\INHE NEWEST DESIGNS of LAMP- 
| POSTS, Lamps, Lamp Bracke‘s, Fountains, Railings, Gates, 
Bridee Parapet and Tomb Railing, Verandahs, Newels, Raleony 
Panels, Stable Fittings, Rain-water Hears, Gutters, Girders wrought 
and cast, Columns plain and ornamental, continnons Wire Fencing, 
&e, will be forwarded free, on application to IRONFOUNDER, 220 
| King’s-road, Chelsea, S. W. 


, 





| TO ARCHITECTS, 
ERSPECTIVES DRAWN and 
COTOTRED. in a superior manner, and COMPETITION 


| DRAWINGS PREPARED, from rough sketches or otherwise.—App'y 
to G. 43, Bedford-row, W.C. 
| a —_ 


HE PRACTICE of an ARCHITECT, in 

the Countrv, is FOR DISPOSAT., under very favonrable e'r- 

cumstances, and npon easy term:.—Addresa, with full partienlars of 

name and previons oecenpation, A. B. X. care o*° Messrs. Day & Son, 
| Tincoln’s-inn- fields. 











TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND RIITEDFERS 
FIRST-CLASS OUANTITY SUR- 
Y in VEYVOR wonld he happy to @o BUSINESS at a very moderate 
per centage, or at One Gninea ner dav. Satisfactory re‘erences given. 
Address, V. W. T. Post-office, Queen-street, City. 


PHOTOGR APHY.—BUTLER & DYFR, 


ARCHITECTTIRAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. %. WALNUT-TRER 
WATK, KENNINGTON-ROAD, 8. Every description of article 
photographed.— Price list free on applicstion. 


| ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect and Sur- 


veyor, of some years’ standing, with the nucleus of a good con- 
nexion, and who has exeented public and private works, invo'’ving 
considerable expenditure, is anxious to extend his practice by enter- 
ing into a PARTNERSHIP (or otherwise) with a gentleman who haa 
a larger business and connexion than his own, and who is desirons of 
energetic co-operation to develops and increase the same. No objec- 
tion to country practice, and arrangement: con'd be made for nur- 
chace or otherwise of a first-c'ass business. Good references will ha 
given and required.—Communications, which will be strictly confi- 
dential, by initials or name, and addressed in the first instance to 

| NEMO, Spon’s Library, 16, Bucklersbury, E C. 


= 
ARTNERSHIP—To BUILDERS —The 
Advertiser, who is tonng, wishes to meet with a Builder in 
practice, in order to JOIN him as PARTNER. He has had manv 
years’ experience in building, surveying. and drawing. He would 
bring some capital into the coneern. an? wonld devote his time to it. 
Country preferred.— Address, C, E. 72, Edgware-road, W. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT WANTED, in 


an Architect’s Office in the conntry. He mnet bea neat and 
expeditious dranehtsman.—Addre a, hy letter only, stating references, 
terms, &c. A. W. No, 8, New Cavendish-street, Portland-place, W. 

















SSTSTANT WANTED, in an ARCHI- 
TECT’S OFFICE in Vondon. Met bea first-rate perepective 
draughteman, and thoroughly understand the getting np of first-class 
geometric drawings. To a gentleman fulfilling the ahove reqnire- 


terms, references, &c. to G R. Bateford's Library, 52, High Holborn. 





TO STRVEYOR®Y AND RUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


N efficients CLERK is required in the 

Office of a Ruilding Firm, in London. Preference will be 

iven to one accustomed to meet surveyors and measure up works, 

and possessing a general knowledge of the trate.— Address, stating 
aze and salary required, Z Z. O. Office of “ The Builder.” 


RAUGHTSMAN WANTED. — An 


Architect requires the assistance of a good practical 
DRAUGHTSMAN;: one who understands Italian Architecture 
(Renaissance) preferred —Apply to L. L Mr. Smith. Stationer, Dnke- 
street, Adelphi, between Four and Six o’clock, on Monday, July 24. 


EEPING FEN GENERAL DRAINAGE, 


STTPERINTENDENT of WORKS.—The Trustees require the 
SERVICES of a Man folly competent to discharge the duties of 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT and SURVEYOR of all the drainage 
works under their charge. He must thoroughly understand the pre- 
paration of plans and specifications for works, the letting and 
measuring up of spade-work and drains, roading, and be able to level 
and set out works, as well as to keep accounts He will be required 
to live in some part of the district, to be approved, and to give up 
the whole of his time to the duties of his office. The salary given 
will be 1507. per annum, and the party appointed wi'l have to give 
security jointly with two sureties in the sum of 5001. fur the faithful 
discharge of his duties. Crndidates are requested to send testim- 
nials, as to character and fitness, te the undersigned. before or on 
WEDNESDAY, the 2nd of AUGUST next, and the Trustees will meet 
at the White Hart Inn, Splding, on FRIDAY, the 4th of AUGUST 
next, at HALF-PAST ELEVEN o’clock, to consider such testimonials, 
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and at such meeting candid&tes are requested to attend.— By order, 
CHA. F. BONNER, Clerk to the Trustees, 





of Mr. 
London: HENRY BRENSHAW, 356, 5 


Spalding, 17th July, 1865. 


ae 


OREMAN.—A thoroughly practical FORE- 

MAN required, to superintend the Erection of Three Houses, 

near Piceadilly. None need apply who cannot give first-rate refer= 

ences as to ability and trustworthiness.—Aoply, after SIX, p.m. to 
Mr. SAPWILL, 9, Shepherd-street, Mayfair, W. 


(J ENERAL FOREMAN.—WANTED, a 


thoronghly competent one (: carpenter), to carry out a job of 
some magnitude in town.—Apply to Messrs. PATRICK & SON, West- 
minster Bridge-road. 


OINERS, PLASTERERS, MASONS, and 


° BRICKLAYERS WANTED. None but competent men will 
Ls — to P, DONNELLY, at the Works, Grove-road, 
ans le 


YO LOCKSMITHS, Bellhangers, Gasfitters, 


and Smiths in General.—_The TRUSTEES of Mrs. ANN 
NEWTON’S CHARITY, for placing out annually one Boy, belonging 
to the parish of St. James, Westminster, Apprentice to some respect- 
able Trade, with a premium of 317, will meet at the Veatry-hall, 
next St. James's Church, in Piccadilly, oa FRIDAY. the 28th day of 
JULY inst. at SEVEN o’clock in the Evening precisely, to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for such APPRENTICE, aged 15 years, from persons 
carrying on the above or like trades for which the youth has ex- 
P a@ preference. Any further information required miy be 
obtained daily, between Ten and Four o'clock, at the Parochial 
Office, Poland-street, Oxford-street, where the boy may be seen, 
Every applicant must attend the above meeting ia person, and bring 
a card containing his name, address, and bu-iness, with two refer~ 
ences as to charneter, &, None but householders need apply.— 
order of the Trustees, GBORGE BUZZARD, Clerk. 














TO STONE-MASONS, 
\ 7ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 


MASONS. Thoroughly practical, understanding the busi- 
ness in all its branches. One accustomed to Gothic work preferred, 
None but steady and ‘experienced men, who have filled similar 
situations, need apply.—Address, stating age, and wages expected, 
Z. Y. Post-office, Wolverhampton. 


\ ANTED, ONE or TWO Good STAIR- 

CASE HANDS, by the piecs, or otherwise Also a Good 
Working FOREMAN Post-office, 
Ealing, W. 





of MASONS,— Address, A. B, 








TO PAINTERS 
\ 7 ANTED, an Efficient TRADESMAN, to 
take the WORK of some VI“LAS, Piecework (labour only). 
App'y, first by letter, to W. care of Mr. Porter, Stationer, High-road, 
Lee, Kent. 


W ANTED, CARPENTER’S and 
JOINER’S WORK, of one or more houses; or to take Charge 

of a Job.— Address, A. B. care of Mr. Mee, 4, Carpenter-street, West- 
minster. 











+. ° 

ANTED, in London, a steady Man, as 

Working FOREMAN of JOINERS and General Managing 
CLERK in a sma!! Builder’s Office. He wll have to live on the 
premises in a cottage. Good character from last employer indispen- 
sable.—Address, stating qualifications, and wages, where and how 
long in last employ, to M. BR. 1, Church Hill Cottage, Broadstairs, 
Kent. 


TO BUILDERS’ WORKING FOREMAN. 

vl 7 
W: NTED, a FOREMAN, accustomed to 
FIXING, and the SUPERVI3ION of MEN. Situation per 
manent to a suitable person.— Addiess, stating wages required, and 
references, to A. SLMPSON, Builder, Egham. 








TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 
WAN TED, ina Builder’s Office, a CLERK 
as BOOKKEEPER. Must be well up in daywork, and prime- 
cost accounta, a god draughtsman, and estimator.—Atdress, stating 
age,salary, and previous engagements, to B. 8. care of Mr. Deeks, 22, 
Market-street, Mayfair, W. 





TO ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS. 
JANTED, immediately, and for a per- 


manency, a thoroughly qualified ASSISTANT, who has been 


| accustomed to prepare drawings, write specifications, and furnish 


accurate quantities for rebuildings and alterations to private and 
public houses, shops and warehouses, in London. He must be 
good in design, a neat and expeditious draughtsman, aud a superior 
penman.— Address, J. B. No, 72, Seymour-place, Bryanston-square, 
W. in own handwriting, stating age, qualifications, where and how 
long last engaged, and salary required.—Otfice hours from Nine till 
Five o’clock, 
= “cy 
WANTED, an experienced ASSISTANT, 
in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE in London Wust be a good 


draughtsman. If approved, the situation wil! probably be permanent, 
Letters to state age, salary required, qualificatious. and where last 





| employed.—Letters to be addressed NEMU, care of Messrs. Robinson 


& Pickering, 47, Eastcheap, E.C. 


~ “Ta 
ANTED, a first-class ASSISTANT, well 

up in design and perspective, and a good colourist. The 
situation would in all probability be permanent.—Address, with 
terms and other particulars, ROBERT GRIFFITHS, Architect and 
County Surveyor, Stafford. 


TO ENCAUSTIC TILE LAYERS. 








‘\ 7ANTED, a Man, to LAY TILES, in a 


large ha!l.—Apply, stating price, to Mr. WATERSON, 
Builder, Fores*-hil!. 
WASTED, a Young Man, as Improver to 


the CARPENTRY and JUINERY.—Apply, V. ENDERBY, 





| Dorset Mews, Dorset-street, Vauxhall-road. 





WANTED, at once, and for a permanency, 

if suitable, a first-class WORKING FOREMAN of PLAS 
TERERS.—Write, stating terms and reference, to Mr. GEORGE 
PUNNRATT, Builder, Tonbridge. 


\ ANTED, in a Cement Manufactory, in 

the neighbourhood of Londov, a steady, middle aged 
Man, as FOREMAN. A knowledge of the manufacture of Portland 
preferred (but not essential), bat must thoroughly understand the 
superintendence of men.— Apply, first by letter, to W. Messrs. smith 
& Greenaway’s, 134, Fencharch-street, EC. 


Wy ANTED, as WHARF CLERK, in 


London, a respectable Married Man, without encumbrance ; 
one accustomed to the building material trade preferred, and must 
write a good plain hand. Rooms and coals provided.—Apply, first by 
letter, te W. Messrs. Smith & Greenaway’s, 134, Fenchurch-street, KC. 


To ™D 
ANTED, by an ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN, QUANTITY ASSI-TANS, &c. an imme- 
diate ENGAGEMENT. Has no objection to be cleck, time-keeper, 
&c, to a good mannfacturing firm, engineers, or ra lway contractors. 
Terms, for a permanency, 35s. per week.—Address, Mr. DAVIDSON, 
30, Norfolk-road, Essex-road, N. 

















GASMEN. 


TO 4 

ANTED, a Man to TAKE the entire 

WORK and MANAGEMENT of the GASWORKS at Hel- 

beach, in the county of Lincoln, making about 2,000,000 fect of gas 

annually. He must be fully competent to lay matu and service pipes 

when reqnired, aud well understand the taking of meters. His wages 

will be 223. a week, house and garden (rent free), coais, and zaslight, 

Apply, in the first instance, by letter, with testimonials, to RICHARD 

CAPABN, Esq. Solicitor, Holbeach, Clerk to the Holbeach and 
Coke Company (Limited). 
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ANTED, immediately, TWO good 


CARPENTERS, who are also Joiners, to go 44 miles into the 
eountry.—Apply, by letter, with reference, to R. BADCOCK, 12, 
Barking Churchyard, City, E.C. 


SURVEYOR'S CLERK. 
ANTED, a respectable well-educated 


Man, as CLERK in the Office of a Surveyor, who can write a 
good and expeditious hand, and is a tolerable draughteman and a 
good accountant. He must be well sequainted with the general 
routine of a Sur veyor’s or Builder's Office. Hours of attendance from 
9 until half past 6. Respectable references will be required —Apply, 
by letter only, post- -paid, stating age, qualifications, previous en- 
ee and salary expected, to 8. G. at Mr. Roberts's, No. 2 
bella-row, Pimlico. It is particularly requested that Sona 
be not forwarded unless applied for. 


ANTED, a CLERK of the WORKS to 


superintend the Erection of Groynes on the sea shore, con- 
sisting of concrete blocks and timber-work. He must be an energetic 
practical man, and should be accustomed to the use of the level.— 
Apply, by letter, stating age. pest occenpation, salary required, and 
references, to Mr. P.C. LOCKWOOD, Borovgh Surveyor, Brighton. 











TO TIMEKEEPERS 


ANTED, on Railway Works in the 

country, a TIMEKEEPER. None but those who cin pro- 

duce testimonials as 'o competency, sobriety, and honesty need 
apply (by letter only), to w. P, 33, Vv ictoria- -street, Westminster. 


\ ANTED, a SHOP FOREMAN of 

JOINERS, with knowledge of handrailing preferred. — 
Address, G. CLARK & SON, Wootton Wawen, Heuley-in-Arden, 
stating age age al and salary rec uired, with references. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK in a 


Builder's Office, ene accustomed to the business.—Apply by 
letter, stating salary required, and where last employed, to A. K. 4, 
Salmon- lane, Limehouse. 


ANTED, TWO first-rate WOOD CAR- 














VERS.—Apply to & BARFIELD, Architectural &culptor, | 


19, Welford-road, Leicester. 





\ ANTED, in a Builder's Office, an active | 


LAD. Must write a good band, and make himself generally 
usefal.—Reply, in own handwriting, stating age and terms, to T. 
NYE, Builder, &c. Faling, Middlesex, W. 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as Junior or other ASSISTANT. C : ied to make 
plans, elevations, &, from rough sketches, or otherwise. Is a neat 
draughtsman and colourist, and has had rome experience in quanti- 
ties, Jand and railway surveying, levelling, &c, Terms moderate.— 
Address, | Ww. F. , Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDER 


WANTED, , by a thorough good PLUM BER, 


a SITUATION or JOB. No objection to fll up time pains 
ing crglazing. Good references, if required.— Address, F. M. No. 17, 
Queen-street, Pratt-street, Camden-town, N.W. 


WANTED, by the Advertisers, some 

PRICKWOKK by ‘the PIEC BE, on railroads or house- building, 
with or without scaffolding. — Address C. SMITH & F, CAMP, 
Builders, 3, Tonbiidge-villas, Bridge-roat, Battersea, 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

good ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN ond General 
ASSISTANT.— Address, B B. care of Moon & Co. Grocers, Pitfield- 
street, near Old-street-road, Hoxton, N.E. 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
“ SITUATION as “JUNIOR CLERK or TIME- KEEPER. an 
write a cood hand, and ix well up in aceoun's, Good references from 
last employer. — Address, N. B, Post-office, Cro; don, 8. 


W ANTED, by a Person aged 24, a SITUA- 

TION as FOREMAN ina BRICKYARD, He toed a thoronahly 
practical knowledge of the business, and understands keeping #c- 
counts. Reference:, if required.—Apply to A. B, Mr. Daniell’s, Down- 
ham Market, Norfolk. 


















TO BUILDERS, AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by a good GRAINER and 


MARBL FR, a CONSTANCY ; or Work by the Piece.—Ad- 
dress, ALPHA, Office of “ The Builder.” 











TO GRAINERS AND MARBLERS. 





TO CABINET MANUFACTURERS. 


Y ! YHE Advertiser, 25 Years of 

seeks a SITUATION as FOREMAN of CABINET MAKE 
Has been upwards of eight years in an eminent West Ead Firm ; is 4 
good accountant ; can s-t out work ; and understands the bosineas in 
all its branches.—M. D. 23, Churton- ‘street, Belgrave-road, Pimlico. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


HE Advertiser, who has been engaged for 

some years in the cuperintendence of works under Govern- 

ment, and others, also well acquainted with aang levelling, and 
a is open to an ENGAGEMENT,— Address, C. EB. 72 





TO CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


HE Advertiser, who has had considerable 
experience in the manufacture of cabinet work in one of the 
West-end firms, is desirous of obtaining an ENGAGEMENT, as FORE- 
MAN. Satisfactory reference.—Address, J. B. 8, University-street, 
Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


‘0 BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, &c. 


YHE Adv ertiser, a JOINER and CARPEN- 

TER, eleven years in the trade, very steady, would be glad to 

meet with EMPLOYMENT in the Country, for » London master, 

or ia towa if for a length of time,—Address, E. W. Post-office, 
Harrow-road, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


fI\HE Advertiser, who is able in Construc- 

tion, Detail, and Quantities, is open to an ENGAGEMENT. 
Has a goud knowledge of desivn, and bas had the charge of extensive 
works, Good references,— Address, P. M. Post-ofice, Throg:norton- 
street, City. 











YHE Friends of a Young Gentleman desire 
to place him with a respectable Auctioneer, Appraiser, and 
Eetate Agent, where he may obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
business. A premium will be paid.—Address, EDWARD WILLIAM.- 
SON, Esq. 9, Red Lion-square, Holborn. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 





‘\ JANTED, by a Young Man, who has 


served his due in the country, and has since been employed 
as a grainer, an ENGAGEMENT, with a good GRAINER and MAR- 
BLER, for further improvemen t.—Address, KR. K. 8, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


A QUANTITY SURVEYOR and 


MEASURER, of twenty years’ practical experience, would be 
giad to TREAT with ARCHITEC!S, for TAKING OFF and PREPAR- 
INGBILLS, QUANTITIES, and MEASURING UP WORKS, connected 
with building operations. Highest references to archi ects. Qasa- 
tities guaranteed —Address, SURVEYOR, 9, Sucrey-terrace, Upper 
Lewisham-road, 8. E. 





ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a good | | 


LAND SURVEYOR, Leveller, and Denighsteman. — Adcéress, 
aoc ay Seng Villas, Brockley-road, New Cross, 8.E. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a constant | 


SITUATION as PAPERHANGER and GRAINER. Has jast 
left a similar situation, and his principal object is to gain constant 
employment. Country preferred.—Addres:, A. B, care of J. Hurren, 
177, Globe-road, Mile-end. 














TO DECORATORS AND OTHE 


ANTED, by a Decorator's Clerk, iced 

Six erty pm. EMPLOYMENT on makirg up bests and | 

accounts. Terms moderate.—Address, V. B. R. Post-office, No. 46, | 
Churton-street. 





Wy Aten, by a steady Young Man, an} 
ENGAGEMENT as IMPROVER in Staircase, Handrailing, 

and Sashwork. Would assist to keep accounts if required.— Acdrecs, 

JACK-PLANE, 16, Grace-street, Devon’s-road, Bromley-by-Bow. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


TANTED, by a thoroughly good Practical 

PLU MBER, a JOB, for a permanency or ctherwise. No | 

pasties to painting or glazing when slack. Good reference.— 
dress, PHILIP, Plumber, 30, Bell-yard, Fleet-street, City. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is| 


competent a Prepere Workirg Drawings and Specifications, 
and has been accustomed to the Sup rintendence of Works, a SII VA: | 
TION in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE.—A. A. Hilley’s Stationery | 
Warehoure, Union-passage, Birmingham. 








TO BUILDERS, 


WANTED, by an experienced a 


Hand, WORK by the PIECE, stairs, eashes and framer, 
shop-fronts ; or to Take the Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Work of any | 
number of "Houses. Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Work to any amount 
taken.— Address, T. T. 18, Webber-street, Blackfriars-road. 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA-! 


TION as IMPROV ER in the Plumbing Business, to article 
himself for twelve months.—Addre 8s, WM. THOS. SMAL “* No. 109, 
St. John-street, Clerkenwell, EC. 


TO DECORATORS, PAINTERS, &e, 


W ANTED, by a practical Man, of thorough 


business hab: te,a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN. Quite 
competent to manage the best description of work. The Advertiser 
is a glass and sign writer, grainer, corrice dec»rator, and gilder. Let- 
ters to state wages, &c.—Addrees, H. J. 15, Queen-street, Edgware- 
road, London. 





a SITUATION as TIMEKEEPER. Good references can be 
} | given.— Address, E. E. Post-office, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


y JANTED, a SITUATION, by a trust- 


worthy man of considerable experience as joiner’s machinist. 
| Address, A. W. 23, Woodbridge-street, Clerkenwell. 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 











TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. | 
CONTRACTOR’S ENGINEER, termi- 


nating an engagement, seeks an APPOINTMENT. Is compe- 
tent to take the entire charge of a line, both as regards administration 
and construction, sett’ ng out, levelling and surveying, measuring up, 
| taking out quantities, aud estimaticg work. Is a neat draughtsman, 
Has been much abroad, and speaks seve.al languages. Terms moder- 
ate.—Address, K G. care of Mr. Tilly, Stock well-green, Loudon, 8. 





TO ARCHIT 


XR] ANTED, by a Jeler ‘ASSISTANT, a | 

RE- ENGAGEMENT ina London Office. Is Sally exnvennant | | 

a cuties of the profession.—Address, H. 8. Office of “ The | 
uilder. 


| \AJ ANTED, by the Advertiser, who can 


Gesign, get up fair, working, and detail drawings, survev, | 
| 





' neasnre up, and take out quantities, a SITUATION, as ASSISTANT, 
_ in an Architect or Burveyor’s Office. Good testimoni«ls.—Address, 
| W.N. L, H. Shaw, esq. 32, Frampton Park-road, Hackney, N.E. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


| 

| 

/YR7ANTED, by a practical Bricklayer, a/ 

| RE- ENGAGEMENT as CLERK cf WORKS, or Foreman. | 
Has carried out extensive jobs in town and country, and quick at | 
setting ont. First-class references as to character and ability. No | 
objection to the country.—Address, M. 8. Office of “ The Builder.” 





| 
| 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a Practical Man, a SITUA- | 
TION as ¢ LERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. | 

| The Advertiser is a good dranght»m 1, and well up in all the branches 

| of his profession. First-class references, —Address, W. B. 2, Roe- | 

| | Rempten: street, Vanxhall Bridge-road, 8.W. 





TO GENTLEMEN, DRAINERS, CONTRACTORS 
| ANTED, bya thoroughly penctioal Man, | | 
| the MANAGEMENT of a BRICK or BRICK and TILE} 


yang gga A good accountant, with best of references.— 
Address, A. B. C. Post-office, Westerham, Kent. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as FOREMAN | 

of PAINTE RS and DECORATORS “4 practically experienced 
in oil-gilding and grainiog; bas had charge of agrest many men 
and can measure and estimate if required—A. D. 21, Stanmore’ 
| street, Ca’ edonian-road, ' 








‘O BUILDERS, 


ANTED, STAIRG ASE WORK of any 


description, or to take charge of a job by a thoroughly 
practical young man. Would not object to work at the bench 
Reference from surveyor.— Address, J, L, 1, Williams Cottages, Aston. 
| street, King+land-road, N.F, 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a constant | | WANTEL ), by an experienced Middle-aged 


SITUATION as PLUMBER. No objection to fill up bis time 
in painting and glazing. Good references if roquired.—Address, 


G. L. No. 89, East-street, Manchester square, W. 


Man, & sITC ATION as FOREMAN or MANAGER of the 
| Painting, Pinmbinvg, and Decorating department, Thoroughly 
| acquainted with measuring, estimating, book-keeping, &c.—Address, 
J. C.7, South-terrace, Grove-road, Battersea, 





ANTED, by a practical Man, of great'| 


experience, a SITUATION, as AGENT, or GENERAL | 


large jobs for one of the largest railway Contractors in London. 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, — MERCHANTS, 
BUILDE RS, 


MANAGER. For the last sixteen years he has had full charge of \ ANTED, by an energetic Man of long 


Understands surveying and building in all its branches. References 
t. 8, Q. Post-office, Worcester. A job 


first-class. Aged 38.— Address, 
abroad preferred. 


practice in Cullirgand Measuring in all its variety, a SITUA- 
TION to Receive and Deliver Timber, &c. Town Traveller, Foreman, 
Salesman, or avy confidential position. Would make himself gene- 
rally useful. The most estisfactory testimonials.—Address, A. B. 





ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 


class GRAINER and MARBLER, by Messwerk.~ Address, 


A. L. 53, Charrington-street, Oakley-square, N.W. 


52, Amwell-street, Pentonville, EC. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in an Archi- 


~~ 8 Offic és in town or country, by 4 Young Man, aged 24. 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Address, B.G. X. Pc st-office, Paddington-green, W. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 


respectabe Man, as WORKING or GENERAL [FOREMAN WANTED, by a steady and respectable 


of JOINERS, in town or country. Good reference.— Address, P. 
Office of “The Builder.” x gs > 





Young Mas, a SITUATION in a Builder's Yord. Well 
acquainted with Joiner’s work, &c, and willing to make himself 





generally useful.—Address, F. M. care of Housekeeper, 16, Fish street 


ANTED, by a thoroughly energetic Man, | ul, City. 


Joiner = trade, a SITUATION, as "FOREMAN of 
A country job not 


a 
JOINERS or JOINERS and ‘CARPENTERS. 


objected to. Good reference. — Address, A. B. 39, Btanz street, 
Caledonian- road, Islin Kron. ° oe oe 





O MASTER PLUMBERS. 


T 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE a respect- 


able Lad to the Plumbing trade only.—Apply to H. CRAM- 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


\ ANTED, to APPRENTICE a Youth, as 


a CARPENTER (aged 15) for five years. 


s 





Reasonable WANTED, by a res 


— given.— Address, K. B. 6 and,7, Union-Terrace, Camden- 


PIN, 1, Queen-square, Eidon-street, Finsbury, respecting terms, &c. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR® 


pectable Man, a SITU- 


ATION as FOREMAN or TIMEKEEPER. Is willing to make 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a practical BUILDER’S 


FOREMAN of experience,a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK 


of WORKS, cr GENERAL FOREMAN Either town or country. 
Good references and testimonials.—Address, J. G. 50, Acton- street, 
Gray’s-inn-road, 


himself generally usefal. First-rate references. No objection to the 
country.— Address, W. T, 66, Theobald’s-road, Red Lion-square, W.C. 





TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, &c. 


VHE Advertiser wants constant EMPLOY- 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT is desirous of meeting 

* with a RP-ENGAGEMENT, in an Architect’s Office. Has 

good abilities as a draughtsman, with a general practical knowledge 

| of the profession. Satisfactory testimonials, Terms, 2/. 2s. per week. 
Addrers, F. F. F. Office of - The Builder.” 


TO ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT is required by an 


ASSISTANT, an expert surveyor and leveiler, accustomed to 


| setting out and superintend: ng works ; a good draughtsman, aud who 


as had much experience in the preperation of plaus for town 
| sewerage.— Address, C, E. 76, Charles-street, Hull. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & 
THOROUGHLY Practical ‘GENERAL 


ASSISTANT is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT, temporary 


| orotherwise. fs a good draughtsman. Understands Superintendence 
| of Works, men, &, Aged 31. Salary moderate.—Address, F. W. 


| 4 Adam-street East, Manchester-square, Londup. 


CLERK of WORKS, with good testi- 
movials, WANTSa SITUATION Has had the Superintendence 
of heavy works, sea walls, sewers, earthwork, and large buildings. 





| Can measure, level, roughly plot and plan, write specifications for 
| repairs and dilapidations. No objection to engage with a contractor 
at a salary or measure of work ; such as rough timbering, brick and 


earthwork, and concreting. — Address, O, N. A. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 





AN experienced DRAUGHTSMAN re, 
quires EMPLOY MENT. 


Accustomed to prepare finished 
working, and detail drawing’, to design, &c.; and is well up in con- 
struction, having carried into execution some of his own desiens.— 
— vo W. BROWNE, 92, Elmore-strest, Is! —_ N. 











0 BUILD ERS, ONTRAC "TORS, 


CASHIER, LEDGER and PRIME COST 
CLERK desirew” a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Sixteen years’ expe- 
onl catia testimouials.— Address, H, E, N. Office of “ The 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Patron, 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales —Wonderfal “ P,oteus,” and 
Professor Pepper, with Burton’s Mecca and Medina, at 2.30 and &— 
George Buckiand’s Musical Eatertainment.— King’s Le ctures.—Rail- 
way Models, and all the other Scientific Entertaiuments,— Admission 
to the whole, 1s.—Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 





r ro GENERAL CONTRACTORS, DECO- 


RATORS, &c.— This Advertisement refers o a very old- 
established BUSINESS, having a first-class connexion, and could be 
very extevsively increased by the assistance of an industrious, steady, 
good workman. A treaty would ba entered into with a person having 
about 4002. (or without capital), if all matters could be satisfactorily 
arranged.—Apply by letter to Mr. LAND’S Paper Warehouse, 
Cannon- “treet, City. 


O PAINTERS, DEC ORATORS, and 


OTHERS. — TO BE ’ DISPOSED OF, the Old-established 
BUSINESS of a HOUSE DECORATOR, PLUMBER, GLAZIER, and 
PAINTER, now in full operation and doing a large trade. Sitaated 
in the Principal Town of a Midland County.—Particulars may be had 
of Messrs. STOCK, BROTHERS, & TAYLOR, Lead Merchants, 4c. 
Cannon-street, Bi: mingham. 





pArg QUET FLOORING 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
JACKSON & GRAHAM 


Are the sole Agents in Penis for the superior PARQURT FLOOR- 
INGS manufactured by ANTON BEMBE, of MAYENCE & COLOGNE, 
for which a prize medal was awarded in the International Exhibition 
of 1862,—Books of designs sent free by post. No charge for taking 
plans and giving estimates. 
83, 34, 35, 37, and 38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_—— 


RROWSMITH'S SOLID PARQUET 


LOORS.—A SOLID INTERLACED OAK PARQUET FLOOR 
at 2s, per v foot (ineleding fixing), the same price as @ plain oak floor. 
The speciality consists in each separate piece being solid inch thick, 
grooved, and tongued, and keyed at back (not veneered). References 
to works done for the eminent architects, Messrs. W, Burn, D. Brandon 
P. C. Hardwick, G.G. Scott, A. Salvin, Sydney Smirke, and others 











MENT as JOBBING BRICKLAYER. On present works twelve 
years.— Address, F, R. 49, Tyers-street, Vauxhall, 


during the last ten years, Show-rooms, 80, New Bond-street, W. 
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